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Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Pile and Concrete Foundations; Steel Frame; 
Brick and Terra Cotta Walls; Concrete Floors; 
Tile Roof; Plaster and Asbestos Partitions. 


CHALFONTE 


is an up-to-date City Hotel, located on 
the Boardwalk midway between the Piers 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Chalfonte is Always Open 
Reservations made now for the Summer 
Write for Folder and Rates 




















HADDON HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


@ Established for many years 
as one of Atlantic City’s most 
popular and _ prosperous 
hostelries. 

@ Noted for its Refined Pa- 
tronage and Liberal Manage- 
ment. Atlantic City affords 
every popular pleasure and 
pastime: Golf, Yachting, 
Bathing, Automobiling, Fish- 
ing, Driving, Horseback 
Riding, delightful social feat- 
ures, high-class musical enter- 
tainments during the seasons, 
best of theatrical attractions. 
q HADDON HALL is al- 
ways open and contains every 
known modern hotel appoint- 
ment. 


Write for Booklet and Rates 
LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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PLEASURE and FASHION 





Three Hours 


From New York via 
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Central 











Luxurious Equipment Fast Service 
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New York 
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COMMENT 


Tue first effect of the President’s approval of Secretary 
Tarr’s announcement that—-the last Congress having omitted, 
though requested, to issue any specific order in the premises 
he should buy supplies for the Panama Canal wherever they 
could be obtained most cheaply, was to produce consternation 
among the “stand-patters,” or inflexible supporters of the 
Dinctey tariff in what they are pleased to call its “ integrity.” 
He could not see, he said, how, under the authority vested in 
the Executive by the act creating the Canal Commission, he 
was at liberty to empower the commission to pay for any com- 
modity a penny above the lowest market price. It followed 
that even if American products should be recognized as su- 
perior to other competitive articles in a given field of industry, 
and, therefore, ought to be purchased on the score of intrinsic 
merit, it would be the commission’s duty to buy them not in 
the United States, but in foreign countries, provided they were 
offered there at a lower price. Now it is undisputed that in 
the case of certain commodities the protected trusts charge 
American citizens and the American government from thirty 
to fifty per cent. more than they charge the foreigner for pre- 
cisely similar goods. Under the circumstances, the canal com- 
missioners argue, it is not only businesslike, but morally im- 
perative, in the absence of instructions to the contrary from 
the Federal legislature, for them to get the most they can for 
the government’s money. The exasperation caused by this 
seemingly discreet and reasonable declaration among the over- 
zealous and headlong champions of high protection found for 
a time incoherent and injudicious expression. They “ wanted 
to know, you know.” if the American government is to figure 
as “the complainant against prices that are the outcome of 
the employment of American labor at American wages. Would 
not the course proposed by the Canal Commission be tanta- 
mount to a public confession that the trusts are permitted 
under the Dineiry act to rob the people? Is not the Roosr- 
VELT administration, by sanctioning such a course, playing 
into the hands of free-trade Democrats?” There is no doubt 
that tariff-for-revenue newspapers received Judge Tart’s an- 
nouncement with much complacency, and have shown them- 
selves inclined to acclaim him as a Daniel come to judgment. 
On the other hand, some Republican newspapers, in their effort 
to reconcile support of the Roosrevett administration with 
fidelity to a protective policy, performed some remarkable feats 
in acrobatic argumentation. The New York T'ribune, for ex- 
ample, undertook to draw a nice distinction between goods 
purchased by the Federal government for use in the United 
States and goods purchased by the Federal government for use 
in the canal strip, of which we are only leaseholders. The 
Tribune practically said that while the trusts were at liberty 
to mulet consumers within the territorial limits of the United 
States,-they should not in equity refuse to let the canal strip, 
which technically is foreign soil, have their products on the 
same terms that are conceded to other foreign countries. 
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In the course of a few days reports became current that 
Secretary Tart’s programme, if carried out, would split the 
cabinet. The three Secretaries to whom an intention of re- 
signing was imputed were Messrs. SHaw, Metcaur, and WIL- 
son. The two last-named are of relatively small importance, 
but Mr. Suaw for some time has been credited with a desire 
to be made the candidate of the “stand-patters ” for the next 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. To that end it 
was supposed that he would leave the cabinet some time before 
the meeting of the Republican national convention. Such 
a move on his part, it was rumored, might now be hastened 
by a wish to protest in an emphatic way against Judge Tart’s 
determination to manage the Canal Commission on business- 
like principles. There was not much doubt, however, that 
the President and Judge Tarr would be sustained by a ma- 
jority of the cabinet, since Attorney-General Moopy and Post- 
master-General Corretyou should certainly, and Secretary 
Hircucock probably, be counted on, and Secretary Hay, were 
he in Washington, would be found arrayed on the same side. 
Secretary Morton’s position would be immaterial, inasmuch 
as he is expected on other grounds to leave the Navy Depart- 
ment at an early date. The question of paramount interest 
to Republican leaders in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives was whether the stand taken by Secretary Tart, and 
sanctioned by the President, might not rupture the Republi- 
an party, or, at all events, damage it in 1908. There is no 
doubt that the programme announced for the Canal Commis- 
sion provoked severe private comments on the part of many 
Republican Senators, and it was openly denounced by Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor, who is one of the four engineers of the 
House machine. The ground of the denunciation was that the 
Administration’s course would furnish the Democrats in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress with a powerful argument for tariff re- 
vision. On Thursday, May 18, Speaker Cannon and Senator 
Hemenway (who succeeded Cannon as the head of the Appro- 
priation Committee of the House four years ago) called at 
the White House, and are understood to have expressed frankly 
their disapproval of Judge Tarr’s intentions. Representative 
DauzetL, of Pennsylvania, was naturally outspoken against 
the purchase of supplies for the Panama Canal in foreign 
markets, even if they could be had at lower prices. Senator 
McCumser, of North Dakota, while he said that should there 
be combinations of American manufacturers to force the gov- 
ernment to pay exorbitant prices, he should support the policy 
outlined by the President and Secretary Tart, the policy 
namely of buying vessels and material wherever they could be 
got most cheaply, expressed the conviction that no such 
alternative would be presented. 


The conviction seems to have been well founded. On Satur- 
day, May 20, evidence was furnished that President Roosr- 
veLt had reconsidered the matter, and had decided not to 
precipitate a contest between the stand-patters and _ tariff-re- 
visionists, or to take any personal part in it. Such a deduction 
will be drawn from certain announcements made on the day 
mentioned in the New York Sun, which has handled this 
question in a more astute, far-sighted, and adroit way than has 
the New York Tribune, and which has come to be regarded as 
just now the most trusted and authentic mouthpiece of the 
Administration. The Sun advised American manufacturers 
to keep cool. It was useless for them, they were told, to howl 
before they were hurt, and foolish to howl before they knew 
whether anybody had the power to hurt them. It was pointed 
out that even if the plan formulated by Judge Tart should 
be carried out, the purchase of a ship or two abroad by the 
Panama commission would not spell national disaster; that 
all the steel rails needed to double-track the Panama Railway 
could be turned out by one of the United States factories in 
about a day; and that in no event would the Panama com- 
mission be likely to find any advantage in going abroad for 
more than five per cent. of its supplies. As a matter of fact, 
moreover, according to the Sun, the President has no inten- 
tion of anticipating or of antagonizing Congress in the matter, 
but, on the contrary, if the Fifty-ninth Congress shall decree 
that purchases by the canal commission shall be made in the 
home market, the Administration will acquiesce cheerfully, 
and leave the responsibility for the resultant increase in the 
eost of the eanal’s construction to the legislative branch of the 
government. To avoid forestalling the action of Congress the 
ships immediately required by the Canal Commission for the 




















line between Colon and New York will be, not purchased, but 

merely chartered; and only such supplies will be contracted 

- for as are absolutely necessary to carry on the work of con- 
struction during the interval that may elapse before Congress 
shall decide whether or not to restrict purchases to the home 
market. 


It is settled, then, that the Administration will not be 
a party to any attempt to rupture the Republican organiza- 
tion. It follows that Secretary Suaw will feel himself at 
liberty to remain in the cabinet as long as he likes, and that 
Secretary Tart will escape the danger of being made prema- 
turely a martyr to the cause of tariff revision. It is by no 
means certain, however, that the Republican tariff-revisionists 
in the next House of Representatives will not revolt when they 
are called upon, as they will be, by most, if not all, of the 
leaders of their party organization in that body, to order the 
Executive to pay from thirty to fifty per cent. more for cer- 
tain American products than the very same products are sold 
for in foreign countries. There is no doubt that the Demo- 
crats believe that by enforcing such a demand the Repub- 
lican party would deal itself a serious, if not a suicidal, blow, 
and they are expected to make, under Representative WILL- 
IAMS, a tremendous fight against the proposal. Meanwhile, 
they are likely to derive some comfort from the position taken 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, which has 
been holding a meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. On May 17, 
that part of the report of the Committee on Resolutions which 
ealled upon the Isthmian Canal Commission to use Amer- 
ican goods in canal construction was rejected, 

During the week ending May 20, some interesting testimony 
on both sides was heard by the Senate committee of which Mr. 
ELKINS is chairman, and which is considering the necessity or 
expediency of clothing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with power tc enforce immediately upon an interstate railway 
a given rate when the commission decides that the existing rate 
is unreasonable. President Exuiorr, of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, opposed governmental rate legislation on the ground 
that the present law would prove ample if it were carried out. 
With a side glance at the Administration, he declared that 
the most flagrant violation of the Federal statutes was com- 
mitted by people of more or less prominence in the govern- 
ment—municipal, State, and Federal. He referred, he said, 
to the practice of riding on free passes. If that practice were 
stopped, a long step would be taken toward convincing the 
general public that railways were not interfering with politics, 
and did not have a means of influencing lawmakers and others 
in authority that individuals did not possess. “ Let the officers 
of the government,” said Mr. Exxiorr, “from the highest to 
the lowest, set the example of obeying the law by paying their 
own travelling expenses, as private persons do.” President 
Roosrvett seems to have anticipated some such insinuation, 
for it was lately reported from Washington that hereafter in 
his journeys through the country, as in his recent trip 
to the West, he will accept no gratuitous accommodation 
from railway corporations, but will insist on paying his 
way like any other citizen. Commissioner Prouty, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, maintained that neither the 
commission nor any existing court had power to determine 
a reasonable rate for the future. THe was convinced that some 
new tribunal would have to be created which would stand be- 
tween the railways and their customers. He would let rates 
be made in the first instance by the railroads, but Congress 
should confer upon some agency of the Federal Executive the 
power of revising the rate fixed by a given traffic-manager, 
and such revision should go into effect immediately, subject, 
of course, to subsequent review by a court. 


Senator Dotiiver asked Mr. Knapp, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, whether the power of revising a 
railway rate might not be given to Federal courts in the first 
instance, instead of to a commission. Mr. Knapp expressed a 
doubt as to the constitutionality of permitting the courts to 
exercise legislative authority. He added that, in any event, 
it would take years of litigation to determine just how much 
the courts could do and how they could do it. He was in- 


clined to wonder, he said, whether the proposal of the rail- 
ways to refer the rate question to the existing courts was 
sincere. 


The railways knew perfectly well, he thought, that 
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a legislative tribunal could control rates effectively, if power 
were given to it by Congress, and they had reason to believe 
that the existing courts could not or would not. Mr. Knapp 
sought to put the case in a nutshell when he said finally: “ If 
you-want a thing done, do it yourself; if you don’t want it 
done, get some one else to do it.” In other words, if Congress 
really wants rate regulation, it can provide for it by delegating 
the power to a legislative or administrative body, like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. If, at heart, Congress 
does not want to see rates regulated, so as to give shippers the 
desired relief from discrimination, it can leave the regulatien 
to the existing courts. 


The celebration, on May 20, of the third anniversary of the 
birth of the Cuban Republic has naturally directed attention 
to the results of an experiment which, at the start, was re- 
garded with a good deal of scepticism by some Americans. 
The Cubans, it was pointed out, having been kept by Spain in 
virtual bondage for some three hundred years, could not be ex- 
pected to possess a capacity for self-government. An in- 
grained habit of peculation, it was added, would disqualify 
them for the collecting and administering of public revenues. 
Wasteful, reckless, and fatalistic, they would be certain, it 
was predicted, to neglect sanitary precautions; and in order to 
safeguard New Orleans and other seaboard cities of our own 
from yellow fever, it was deemed necessary to insert in the 
so-called Piatt amendment to the Cuban Constitution 
a provision allowing the United States in certain contingen- 
cies to enforce compliance with sanitary requirements through- 
out the island. Scarcely any American onlooker supposed, 
three or four years ago, that Cuba, left to herself, would ac- 
quire a railway system adequate to the development of her 
agricultural resources, and it was consequently assumed that 
the expansion of her products and her exports would be slow. 
What are the facts? As regards administrative economy and 
purity, we may recall that, at the close of the American occu- 
pation, Governor-General Woop turned over only $540,000 into 
the Treasury, and some bills still remained to be paid. At the 
end of the very first year of the administration of President 
Tuomas Estrapa Pata, the report of the financial secretary 
showed that there was $2,699,000 cash on hand. According to 
the Cuban consul in Philadelphia there is now, at the end 
of the third year of Cuban self-government, $30,000,000 in 
the Treasury (including, of course, proceeds of the recent loan), 
and, after all the claims against the exchequer have been satis- 
fied, the balance will be about ten millions of dollars. 


In 1899, when the last census was taken, the population of the 
island was a million and a half; it is now computed to have 
increased by some three hundred thousand. The number of 
immigrants who arrived last year was about 15,000, the great 
majority of whom came from Spain. The fact bears witness 
to the confidence now felt by Spaniards (formerly so pessimis- 
tic) in the maintenance of law, order, and prosperity. In the 
first year of Cuban independence the sugar crop was about 
300,000 tons: it had inereased last year to a million tons, and 
is expected this year to reach a million and a quarter. A large 
amount of raw cotton is now raised in the department of 
Puerto Principe. The output of fruit and vegetables has 
undergone remarkable extension; a great part of the surplus 
is sent to the United States by steamers twice a week. Ac- 
cording to the figures compiled by the Bureau of Statisties in 
our Department of Commerce and Labor, our imports from 
Cuba have advanced from about $57,000,000 in 1903 to nearly 

75,000,000 in 1904. Our exports to the island have grown 
still more rapidly, their value last year having been $32,644,- 
000, as against $23,504,000 in the preceding twelvemonth. 


The precautions taken during the American occupation to 
shield Havana and other towns, once looked upon as pest-holes, 
from yellow fever and other contagious diseases, have been 
kept up efficiently, except in Santiago, where President PALMA 
has recently caused $2000 a month of national funds to be 
employed for local sanitary purposes. The first year of the 
new republic was marked by a lower death-rate than had 
been any of the thirty preceding years. The death-rate, which 
in 1903 was but 14.52, was maintained at that extraordinary 
figure in 1904. No other country in the world has.so low a 
death-rate. Yellow fever has been completely wiped out. 
There was not a single verifiable case of it, or of small-pox, 
















last year. We observe, next, that the total railway mileage 
of Cuba is now about 2000 miles, or only a little less than one- 
fifth that of Texas, although, if proportioned to the respective 
areas of the two countries, it should be but little more than one- 
tenth. We note, finally, that the next Presidential election, 
which will take place in December, is already exciting an 
amount of interest throughout the island which is significant 
when contrasted with the indifference exhibited at the time 
of Mr. Pautma’s election. There was at that time scarcely any 
opposition to Mr. Pauma’s candidacy. Now, on the other hand, 
although he will be the candidate of the Moderates, he will 
find a vigorous competitor in the nominee of the new Liberal 
party, an organization composed of Nationalists, of seceding 
Moderates in the department of Santa Clara, of so-called 
Independents, and of the followers of General Maso in the 
department of Santiago. It is expected that General Josr 
Micuet Gomez will be put forward by these fusionists, and if 
he is zealously supported by the Masoists in the eastern part 
of the island, he has a chance of defeating President Pama. 

It seems that in 1904 no fewer than 45,000 emigrants from 
the United States had acquired farms in the wheat-raising 
territory of the Canadian Northwest under the homestead 
laws of the Dominion. It should be borne in mind that the 
“ Tomesteaders ” get their lands free, but even those Amer- 
ican emigrants who have to buy their farms need not pay more 
than three dollars to ten dollars an acre for land so fertile 
that they may look forward to recouping themselves for their 
outlay from the profits of a single wheat crop. The result of 
this state of things is that the settler can count upon increas- 
ing his holding rapidly. On the American side of the border 
very few tracts of rich land are open to the homesteaders, 
although originally our public lands comprised almost a billion 
and a half of acres, nearly half a billion of which still re- 
main undisposed of. Almost all of the remnant, however, con- 
sists of mountains, or of deserts, or of arid land which, at 
present, is worthless, and which, if reclaimed by irrigation, 
would cost the settler about twenty-five dollars per acre. 
What, then, has become of the choicest sections of our public 
lands? They have been stolen. The enormous scale on which 
land frauds have been perpetrated was exemplified the other 
day by Mr. Bamtey Miniarp in FLverybody’s Magazine. He 
pointed out that in northern California, one of the most de- 
sirable districts for agricultural uses in the United States, 
a hundred men own or occupy seventeen million acres of 
what not long ago was public land. One man alone on the 
Pacific coast holds nearly twenty-three thousand square miles, 
or about three times the area of the State of New Jersey. Several 
ethers possess tracts each of which is larger than the State of 
Delaware. In view of such facts, it is not surprising that 
American farmers emigrate to a country where a vast public 
domain is thrown open gratuitously to pioneers, and where 
the perpetrating of frauds upon the government lands is 
impracticable. 





Washington despatches dated May 22 report the Adminis- 
tration as being much concerned at the number and quality of 
the immigrants now coming into the United States, and as 
casting about to find the most effective and least objectionable 
means by which Congress may check undesirable immigration. 
The President had an eflicient live check to undesirable immi- 
gration in the person of Mr. WiLuiAMs, late Commissioner of 
Immigration at Ellis Island. Without reflecting at all on the 
zeal or capacity of the present commissioner, Mr. WATCHHORN, 
it is possible to regret that an officer of such exceptional fitness 
for the job of sifting immigrants as Mr. WILLIAMS was al- 
lowed to retire from the public service. Our present immigra- 
tion laws are more, or less, effective according to the way they 
are enforced. A good deal is left to the discretion of the 
commissioner at Ellis Island, and it seems matter for regret 
that the unprecedented flood of immigration that is now 
rolling in should not be confronted by a commissioner whose 
personal qualifications were made more valuable by several 
years of active and successful experience. To any sign of 
weakness at Ellis Island there is an immediate response in 
the shape of increased pressure from Europe. 


Every cffort to check or sift immigration comes into conflict 
with various agencies which find a pecuniary or other interest 
in having our doors kept as wide open as possible. The steam- 
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ship companies are the most active drummers-up of immi- 


grants from Europe. Competition between them has lowered 
the rate of stcerage passage, but there is still a profit in bring- 
ing immigrar.ts, and they don’t care whom or what they bring, 
so long as their cargoes are not turned back on their hands 
to be returned to Europe at the carrier’s cost. According to a 
story of Mr. BranprENBuRG, an investigator for the Immigra- 
tion Commission, published in the World of May 21, various 
of the Continental governments and charitable societies work 
with the steamship companies as inciters of immigration to 
this country. Mr. BranpENBURG quotes Marcus Braun, an- 
other investigator employed by our government, as telling of 
one comraunity in Hungary where, of 280 prisoners released 
from jail within three years, 180 were shipped to the United 
States. Mr. Braun was lately arrested in Budapest for 
thrashing a Hungarian detective whom he caught in his room 
investigating his private papers. He tells (as quoted by Mr, 
BraNDENBURG) of squads of pauper children sent from institu- 
tions near Budapest to fictitious parents in this country, 
of dissolute women systematically shipped to fictitious hus- 
bands, of naturalization papers sent by the thousand from 
America to Europe, and used by intending immigrants to 
secure passports from American consuls. Mr. Braun also re- 
ports, with corroboration from other officials, extensive counter- 
feiting, by Italians, of government labels and American con- 
sular stamps by which thousands of immigrants from Naples 
and other ports bring in their baggage without the fumigation 
required by law. Our government has Mr. Braun’s reports, 
and those of its other agents, and their disclosures are prob- 
ably at the bottom of the present uneasiness of the Adminis- 
tration. The present year is expected to bring us a million 
immigrants, chiefly from Italy, Hungary, and Russia. The 
most practicable new check proposed is to raise the head-tax 
on each immigrant from $2 to $25. It is thought that that 
might modify the zeal of the various inciters of immigration. 
Meanwhile our best safeguard lies in the strict enforcement 
at Ellis Island of our present laws, and the. resolute use by 
the,commissioner there of the powers intrusted to him. 


Mr. Atsert Bicetow Paine winds up his lately published 
book on Th: Nast. His Period and His Pictures with a 
modest expression of his feeling that he has been “ helplessly 
unequal to a sacred task.” ‘The task was no small one,—to 
exhibit the character and the work of a man who was a strong 
and conspicuous factor in American life and polities for 
nearly twenty-five years following the civil war. Mr. Paine 
may not have executed it to his satisfaction, but he has done 
an exceedingly valuable piece of work, produced a book of 
abounding interest, and given us a welcome record, accessible 
snd not unwieldy, of a man whose work is part of our political 
history, and whose memory deserves to be kept green. 


Tuomas Nast produced and published about three thousand 
pictures, nearly all of which came out in Harprr’s WEEKLY. 
In the files of tlfis paper is to be found the complete record of 
the work that made him famous. But the bound volumes of 
the WEEKLY are cumbersome to handle, and comparatively 
few full sets of them exist. Chiefly from them, though from 
a few other sources also, Mr. Paine has gathered about four 
hundred of the more important pictures, which have been 
handsomely reprinted in reduced size in a comely book not 
too large to handle or to stand on‘a library shelf. And so 
much of Nast as is not in the pictures he expounds to us in 
a written biography that follows the career of the greatest 
of American cartoonists from his birthplace in Landau, Ger- 
many, to Guayaquil. where in 1902 the yellow fever found him 
still full of cheerful fortitude and cut him down. This book 
gives us Nast where we can reach him at any moment. That 
is excellent. It explains him to people who only knew him by 
his pictures, describing what manner of honest man of talent 
he was; how conscientious; how earnest; how faithful to his 
convictions; and naturally and consequently how stubborn 
in sticking to his own point of view, and working out his own 
ideas or none. A very kindly, cheerful, honest man he was, 
and ever bubbling up in him the humor which is the sine qua 
non of good cartoonists and good cartoons. 


The pictures Mr. Patne has gathered begin a little before 
the momentous HrENAN-Sayers prize-fight, and last, with 
some bare places, into the first administration of President 







































CLEVELAND. Any one who remembers the chief events of this 
period will find a wonderful fascination in this sequence of 
, drawings,—the pictures bring back instantly, and so vividly, 
so many things to the mind. The great Tammany- pictures 
are there. Gran'r’s administration, the GREELEY campaign, the 
third-term movement, the rise of the Mugwumps, and the 
defeat of BLainx all come back in these pictures, the interest 
of them being greatly increased by Mr. Patne’s text, which 
furnishes a vast deal of reading that is hard to skip, including 
the story of Nast’s intimate admiration of Grant; of the 
inevitable clashes between Nast’s blunt audacity and the 
gentler methods of Grorce WiLuiAM Curtis; and of the 
sagacious courage of the elder FLeErcHER Harper, Nast’s best 
friend and backer in the Tweep times and later, till his death 
in 1876. That Harpeer’s Weekty and Tuomas Nast should 
have parted company was, of course, a thing to be lamented. 
Mr. Pate sufficiently explains how it came about; how, in- 
deed, it was bound to come about. The WerEKLy missed Nast, 
and Nast without the WEEKLY was lost. In the days of his 
greatest fame and prosperity Nast earned a great deal of 
money and saved a reasonable share of it. That the res 
anguste caught him in his later years was due not to lack 
of ordinary thrift, but to lamentably bad judgment in invest- 
ments. <A big lump of his considerable savings went along 
with the money of his friend General Grant into the com- 
modious pit that was digged by Ferpinanp Warp. It was too 
bad. Thai so good a workman should not have had the gift 
of keeping his own was a grievous pity, but few men have all 
the talents, and the. gifts of the imagination often decline to 
arrange themselves in the same group with the convenient 
gift of accumulation. It was Nast’s desire to have a paper 
of his own, Mr. Patnr says, that led him into the specula- 
tive investments that proved so disastrous. He did have one 
finally, but the time for it had passed—if there ever was a 
time—and it came to nothing, and that speedily. 


It is‘a pity that the work of the best cartoonists should, as a 
rule, be so quickly lost to sight. The cartoons from Punch 
(TENNIEL’S especially), covering now a period of about seventy 
years, contribute a most entertaining record of the history of 
England in the Victorian era. Bound sets of Punch are not 
uncommon, and the volumes are not too big to handle, but 
these cartoons are familiar now only to persons of more than 
usual leisure and literary (or pictorial) curiosity. Happily 
some of Nast’s pictures have now been gathered, but where 
are Keppier’s? Where is the famous 15—14—13 picture of 
Conkuinc? And Gittam’s, too! Drawn in stone for litho- 
graphing they probably could not be reproduced, except at 
prohibitive cost. But it is a pity. It ought to be a lucrative 
enterprise to gather good cartoons into political picture-books, 
but probably it isn’t. Drawn for the fleeting day, they fulfil 
their office, and though they do not perish, they disappear. 

The Indiana anticigarette law is working busily, if not well. 
Many arrests have been made under it; many fines imposed 
and paid. In some places smokers of cigarettes are arrested. 
In others, smoking alone is not interfered with, but to give 
away a cigarette is a violation of the statute, and makes the 
violator subject to arrest and fine. Cases testing the law in 
all its phases and interpretations are pending in the courts. 
No adequate explanation of the passage of this remarkable 
piece of legislation has penetrated the East. An Indianapolis 
paper has been quoted as saying that it was passed by the 
Indiana Senate as an expression of resentment at attempts 
to prevent its passage in the House by bribery. If that is true, 
it discloses a new means of securing improper legislation in 
Indiana. 





The Yale corporation announced on May 15 the receipt of a 
gift of $10,000 from a Harvard graduate for the promotion of 
good feeling between the two universities. The donor left it 
to the Yale corporation to say how the income of the gift 
should be expended, and the corporation, rejecting a suggestion 
of free beer at athletic meetings, determined to devote it to 
securing, from time to time, lecturers from Harvard to speak 
before the students of Yale. This wise decision insures to 
Yale substantial advantages from this novel gift. President 
Exurot will be the first lecturer. One can think of no one 
whom Yale would be likely to hear on college subjects with 
more pleasure and profit than him. An excellent grade of 
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.was no special opportuneness about this gift. 


amity already prevails between Yale and Harvard, so there 
If some one 
should give ten thousand dollars to promote affection between 
Mr. ALEXANDER and Mr. Hypkr, or to induce Dr. GuLappen to 
think more indulgently of Mr. RockrreLLer’s money, that 
would be « salving of a spot that is really sore. 


At Pittsburg, on May 16, Mr. George WESTINGHOUSE enter- 
tained the delegates to the International Railway Congress 
with a made-to-order railroad accident to illustrate the saving 
graces of his new “ friction-draft gear.” He owns a little 
railroad which he uses at times for experimental purposes. 
Making up a train of fifty new steel cars, he cut it into three 
pieces, of which he left two standing on the track. An engine 
then hauled the third fraction two miles down the track, and 
rushing it back at a speed of forty miles an hour, let it crash 
into the second section as it stood on the track, hurling that 
in turn back into the first section. The cars did not pile up, 
the rails did not twist. “There was just a quiver, and then 
the three sections, which had been automatically reunited, 
settled down as though nothing had happened.” So says the 
newspaper despatch, explaining that the “ friction-draft gear ” 
had absorbed all the strains. It would seem as if this inter- 
esting gear was a very timely piece of apparatus. The in- 
ventor has since been quoted as expressing his confidence that 
by its ability to absorb an immense amount of momentum 
it has solved a problem of which the increased weight and 
length of trains has made it necessary to consider. One of its 
virtues is that it prevents trains from being broken in two. 
This country of frequent railroad accidents and immense 
railroad mortality is the natural place for the invention of 
appliances to make railroading safer, and Mr. WestINGHOUSE 
is the man who would naturally be expected to perfect such 
appliances if any one can. . He looks to his gear, to an im- 
provement in air-brakes, and to better locomotives, for a 
very material reduction in the danger of collisions. It is’ not 
impossible that the survivors and successors of the present 
generation of Americans will travel on the railroads with con- 
siderable safety, even though the human factor in railroading 
continues te be as uncertain as ever. 


The newspapers speak of the prisoner in a late murder 
trial as “the Parrerson woman.” That accords with prevail- 
ing custom in this country when for any reason it does not 
seem suitable to put the usual respectful prefix “ Miss” or 
“Mrs” before a woman’s name. What does the reflecting 
reader think of that custom? The English practice is, when 
the prefix is left off, to call women, as well as men, by their 
last name alone. Women of entire respectability, such as 
housemaids or lady’s maids are “ Hopkins,” or “ Robinson.” 
No doubt with us the phrase “the Smith woman,” “ the Jones 
woman,” always implies a defect in respectability. Whether 
the same phrase is used in England and with the same intent 
and result ‘we don’t know. It does seem, however, as if our 
spoken language would be somewhat richer if it enabled us 
to designate a particular woman, as we can designate a par- 
ticular man, simply as she stands, without either an honorary 
prefix or a collocation of words implying disrepute. 


There is one thing the tax-payers and gas-consumers of 
Philadelphia are more afraid of than even the prospect that 
the United Gas Improvement Company will get its lease of 
their gas-works extended fifty years. That is, that their city 
government will some day get the gas-works back and attempt 
again to make gas. They do not intend that either calamity 
shall befal!. The peculiarity about present gas conditions in 
Philadelphia is that every one knows what is going on. If 
any one questions the inadequacy of the offer of $25,000,000 
by the United Gas Improvement Company for the use of the 
gas-works and the enjoyment of a gas monopoly for seventy- 
five years, there is the counter offer of E. B. Smirn & Com- 
PANY, responsible bankers, to set questions at rest. What is 
that offer? An annual rent of $1,250,000 (5 per cent. on 
$25,000,000), municipal lighting for nothing; one-third of the 
net profits for ten years; one-half of the net profits for the re- 
maining sixty-five years. Finally, a loan of $25,000,000 to the 
city to meet immediate demands. If the United Gas Improve- 


ment Company gets its lease in the face of that offer, something 
must certainly drop in Philadelphia, or else Philadelphia must 
admit that it is down so low that it cannot drop anything. 













The. Bunau-Varilla Plan for the Panama Canal 


Less than three weeks ago M. PutLirpPpE BUNAU-VARILLA—Wwell 
known in this country as an eminent civil engineer, and as the 
citizen of France to whom we are largely indebted for the ulti- 
mate selection of the Panama route for our projected interoceanic 
waterway; for the acquirement of the franchises and plant of 
the French canal company at a reasonable price; and for the au- 
thority to accept and carry out that agreement, which has been 
granted by the Republic of Panama—expounded to the Paris 
Académie des Sciences in a summary way the ideas which, in his 
opinion, ought to govern the construction of the Panama Canal. 
A much fuller exposition of the plan had been set forth in the 
memorial which M. BuNAvu-VARILLA submitted on March 27 to 
the President of the United States, and which on May 22 was 
published in the New York Sun. Before indicating the main 
features of a project which has commanded respectful consid- 
eration on the part of scientific men on both sides of the At- 
lantic, we should mark the cardinal aim, and then recall what 
has been said by American authorities concerning the feasibility 
of the purpose. The object which M. BunaAv-VARILLA has. in view 
is not only to bring about, by the adoption of the lock system, the 
navigability of the interoceanie waterway at the earliest possi- 
ble date—not more than four years hence—but to do this in 
such a way as to ‘render possible the transformation, within five 
or seven years, of the lock canal into a sea-level canal, without 
subjecting traffic to interruption or incurring any inordinate ex- 
penditure. We may say at once that the mechanical practicability 
of such a transformation was never disputed by the scientific 
advisers of the French canal company. The members of the en- 
gineering committee of the Panama Canal Commission also ad- 
mitted, in their report of February 14, 1905, that “it is pos- 
sible to design and construct locks adapted to the future trans- 
formation of a lock canal into a sea-level canal.” In the March 
number of the North American Review Brigadier - General P. C. 
Hains, U.S.A., who has served as engineer in charge of the Poto- 
mac Flats improvements, as member of the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortifications, as member of the Nicaragua Canal Commission 
in 1897-99, and as member of the Isthmian Canal Commission since 
1899, testified that “the construction of a lock canal at Panama 
will not prevent its ultimate conversion into a sea-level canal 
should the future demands of commerce require it.” General 
HaINns went on to point out that the additional cost due to the 
supposed extra expense of excavation while the lock canal should 
be in use would be borne more cheerfully after the necessity of a 
sea-level canal should have been demonstrated. He added that, as 
the canal is intended for the benefit of future generations, a part 
of the cost of the perfected work might fairly be devolved upon 
them. We should mention in passing that if the plan advocated 
by M. Bunau-VariLLa should be adopted, the conversion of the 
original lock canal into a sea-level canal could be effected with- 
out incurring a greater cost for excavation than would result 
from the immediate construction of a sea-level channel. 

What are the conditions of the problem which the French en- 
gineer undertakes to solve? In the most difficult section of the 
route adopted for the Panama Canal, to wit, at Culebra, the 
ground has already been lowered, by the work actually accom- 
plished, from its original altitude of 300 feet above sea-level, to 
150 feet. If, then, the water-line of the summit level of a lock 
canal should be fixed across the central ridge (between Gamboa 
and Paraiso) at an altitude of 130 feet, only 20 feet would need 
to be excavated at the highest point in order to reach the actual 
prism, or wedge-shaped ditch, to be dug for the canal. The dig- 
ging of the prism itself and of the 20 feet above it, together with 
the widening of the cut already opened, constitutes, in the opinion 
of M. BuNAU-VARILLA, a task of very limited scope, which could 
be easily accomplished within four years. Before this task should 
have been performed, the complementary excavations and the 
auxiliary works required would have been finished. The amount 
of excavation to be done outside of the central ridge (from 
Gamboa to Paraiso) is relatively very small; in no place has any 
cut to be made requiring more than a couple of years of energetic 
toil. What are the auxiliary works that would be needed? Our 
French engineer replies that the union of the proposed high-level 
(130 feet) passage with the so-called 60-foot level plan would be 
easily effected by one flight of two locks at Obispo (near Gamboa) 
on the Atlantic side, and by one flight of two locks at Paraiso on 
the Pacific side. As each of the two locks would have a lift of 35 
feet, each flight would have a lift of 70 feet, and would thus allow 
ships to pass from the 130-foot level to the 60-foot level. The 
communication between the 60-foot level and the sea would be 
insured on the Atlantic side by a flight of locks at Bohio, thus 
putting the Bohio Lake (60-foot level) into communication with 
the tide-water canal actually opened between Bohio and the At- 
lantic. On the Pacific side the communication between the 60-foot 


level and the ocean would be insured by a single lock at Pedro 
Miguel and another at Miraflores, or by two single locks placed 
respectively at any other locations that might~ be selected be- 
tween Miraflores and Paraiso. 


M. BuNAU-VARILLA asserts that 
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there is no place on the route of the complementary excavations 
where any cut would require more than a couple of years of 


labor. As for the steel and cement structures required for the 
three flights of locks and the two single locks just mentioned, they 
could be built within a year and a half after the materials had 
been stored on the spot. The second auxiliary work would be the 
Bohio dam and the spillway for the surplus waters of the Bohio 
Lake. M. Bunau-Varitta admits that the completion within 
four years of the work needed at the Bohio point would impose a 
certain strain upon the engineer’s resources; nevertheless, he holds 
that the task could be accomplished in the time named. As for 
the third auxiliary work, to wit, the digging of a deviation on 
the left-hand side of the Chagres River, at a distance of about 
four miles below -the spillway of the Bohio Lake, together with 
the enlargement of the existing Gatun deviation—both deviations 
being intended to keep the waters, coming from the spillway, on 
the North-American side of the canal—this, M. BUNAU-VARILLA 
is convinced, could be finished in two or three years. We come, 
lastly, to the Gamboa dam, the purpose of which would be to 
raise and keep the level of the Chagres water at least 130 feet 
above sea-level, in order to feed the summit level of the canal, and 
to form a lake which would permit the storage of water for the 
dry season, and by such storage assure control of the great 
floods of the Chagres. M. BUNAU-VARILLA expresses the con- 
viction that the construction within four years of a cement- 
reinforced concrete dam of the height required across the Chagres 
Valley at Gamboa is a problem which can easily be solved with 
the aid of a sufficient amount of machinery. We add that each 
of the four kinds of auxiliary works here outlined, together with 
the construction of the canal prism on the summit level, could be 
prosecuted independently and all concurrently if a force of 25,000 
men were kept at work. Such a force could be recruited in 
Jamaica or in our Gulf States without much, if any, difficulty, 
provided the wages were made high enough to attract laborers. 
The lock canal, which M. BUNAU-VARILLA would undertake to 
complete in four years, would have a depth of 35 feet and a width 
at the bottom of 150 feet. It would be able to transport annually 
from ocean to ocean 50,000,000 tons—that is to say, five times the 
amount of traffic obtained at Suez after thirty years of service. 
It is, nevertheless, conceivable that our grandsons, if not our 
sons, may need a channel of greater depth and width, and may 
therefore decide to substitute a sea-level canal for a lock canal. 
The second remarkable feature of M. BUNAU-VARILLA’s project is 
his demonstration that the canal, as planned by him, can at any 
time be transformed into a sea-level passage without any inter- 
ruption of traffic. The mechanical feasibility of such a trans- 
formation is demonstrated at great length by the French engineer 
in the memorial submitted to President Roosevert. It can be in- 
dicated to the eye by the following diagram, which shows, first, 
the cutting needed for the projected high-level lock canal, and, 
secondly, the additional cutting that would be required to convert 
the former into a sea-level canal twice as wide at the bottom: 
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M. BuNAU-VARILLA calculates that this additional cutting (300 
feet wide at the bottom) could be made in seven years; it could 
be completed in five if the original bottom width (150 feet) were 
to be retained. He also adduces the grounds for the conclusion 
that the conversion of the original lock canal into a sea-level 
canal can be effected without incurring a greater cost of ex- 
cavation than would be imposed by the immediate excavation of 
the sea-level passage. Moreover, according to his plan, the lock 
canal would be earning an income while the sea-level canal was 
being constructed. 

It will be generally acknowledged that the practicability, thanks 
to an easily built dam and to the adoption of eight locks (three 
flights of two locks each and two single locks), of hastening by 
at least from six to eight years, and possibly by from ten to 
twelve, the date of opening the interoceanic passage, is of excep- 
tional importance. The long-desired connection between the At- 
lantic and Pacific has become an imperious and an imperial ne- 
cessity, upon which, within ten years, may hang the safety of 
the United States. It seems to us that M. BuNAU-VARILLA is 
justified in asserting that his proposed solution of a great engineer- 
ing problem complies with the law that ought to govern every 
creation of man’s mind. It is adapted at once to an actual, and 
to a prospective, necessity. The urgent need which it satisfies is 
to open within the shortest attainable time a waterway for all 






























ships of a draught and size likely to be exemplified within the 
next thirty years. The prospective need is for a canal through 
which deeper, larger, and more numerous ships may. pass after 
the termination of the first period. The method of construction 
advocated by the French engineer contemplates two stages suited, 
respectively, to the two periods. It is also obvious that the enor- 
mous advantages derivable by the present generation from the 
completion of the waterway in four years would not be procured 
at the expense of future generations. On the contrary, whenever 
a future generation shall deem a sea-level canal desirable, it will 
be able, within the short time of seven years, to transform the 
Panama lock canal into the Strait of Panama without risk, and 
without incurring more expenditure than would have to be borne 
to-day for the same object. 

Will the President of the United States reject this plan because 
it has been devised by a French engineer, and the credit for it, 
therefore, would not accrue to an American citizen? We do not 
believe that Mr. Roosevert will be swayed by such a short- 
sighted conception of a patriot’s duty. His business is to see 
to it that the Panama Canal shall be completed and put in opera- 
tion as speedily as possible, and with all the economy compatible 
with a far-sighted regard to the future expansion of its dimensions. 





The Representative Institutions Proposed 
for Russia 


THE conference of delegates (numbering 132) from all the 
zemstvos, or provincial councils, in Russia, which is now sitting 
in Moscow, is self-convoked; but, of course, it would be dispersed 
had not the local authorities been instructed not to interfere with 
its proceedings. In this respect it stands on the same unofficial 
footing as that which was occupied by the conference of zemstvo 
delegates held in December in St. Petersburg, which. notwithstand- 
ing, has proved to have been a memorable event. The Moscow 
conference is not authorized to make any suggestions to the Czar, 
much less to frame the draft of a constitution. Nevertheless, it 
possesses a moral right to advise the sovereign, for it may fairly 
claim to be a representative body, the authentic spokesmen of the 
intellectual classes, including a large proportion of the nobles, who, 
as in France toward the close of the ancien régime, have become 
deeply imbued with liberal ideas. It is worth while, therefore, to 
mark the direction of aspirations to which some heed will have to 
be given if the destruction of RoJESTVENSKy’s fleet and the defeat 
of General LintevitcH shall compel the Russian autocracy to sue 
for peace. 

It is clear from the cabled outline of the proposals submitted 
to the Moscow conference that the delegates of the educated 
element in Russia’s population are much further advanced than 
were the members of the States General who met at Versailles in 
1789. The latter would have been satisfied at first with con- 
cessions much more moderate than the demand for a national 
parliament based upon universal suffrage. Even during the reign 
of Louis Puitipre the French people had to be content with a 
severely restricted franchise. Reverting to the drift of things in 
Versailles in 1789, we may recall that, exasperated as the mem- 
bers of the States General gradually became by the perversity and 
insincerity of the dominant influence at the court, they reserved 
in the constitution which they ultimately proclaimed more per- 
sonal authority to the king than practically was exerted by the 
contemporary English sovereign Grorce III., who, like his two 
predecessors, did not assert the veto powers. On the other hand, 
the very first suggestions made at the Moscow conference go to 
the length of recommending a bicameral national assembly, mod- 
elled closely upon that of the United States. If deference should 
be paid to its wishes, Russia will have a Parliament consisting 
of a House of Representatives, chosen by direct election on the 
basis of universal manhood suffrage—a basis not yet attained even 
in Great Britain—and a Senate whose members will be chosen, 
not directly by the people, but indirectly by the zemstvos, just as 
our United States Senators are elected by State Legislatures. There 
is this difference, however, a difference necessitated by the fact 
that the educated component of the Russian people is mainly 
urban: the local bodies empowered to return members to the sec- 
ond chamber of the Rusgian Parliament will include not only the 
zemstvos, or provincial councils—which correspond roughly to our 
State Legislatures, and more closely to the French Conseils Gé- 
néraux—but also the municipal councils of cities containing two 
hundred thousand inhabitants or upwards. Moreover, the urban 
is somewhat favored as compared with the rural element. For 
while a city containing one million inhabitants would have three 
members of the Senate, a province would need to have two million 
in order to secure an equal representation. 

That the moderate Liberals who brought about the Moscow 
conference are proceeding with circumspection and sagacity is evi- 
dent from the fact that, thus far, they have refrained from any 
attempt to define the functions of the bicameral assembly, ex- 
cept to declare that the House of Representatives and the Senate 
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must be coordinate. 


Ostensibly, they leave it to the Czar to say 
whether the Russian Parliament shall be a law-making or merely 


a consultative body. Naturally, therefore, nothing is said about 
confining the initiative in taxation and appropriation to the pop- 
ular branch of the national assembly, or about making the Czar’s 
ininisters responsible to the same chamber. It would be in- 
judicious and superfluous to put forward at the outset demands 
that would be construed as aiming to reduce the autocrat to a 


cipher, Experience has shown that if a truly representative Par- 
liament be once brought into existence, even though, nominally, 
it may have only consultative functions, it will tend, irresistibly, 


to monopolize .the law-making powers, and, through an executive 
committee, to control also the administration. In the transforma- 
tion of autocracy into democracy it is only the first step that 
costs. 





A Constitution for the Transvaal 


In a statement attributed to General Cronse, now travelling in 
the United States, that the constitution just granted to the Trans- 
vaal by England is a breach of the Veerenigning treaty of peace, 
in that that instrument promised the conquered people self-gov- 
ernment as soon as the country was in a settled state, the Boer 
general is probably misquoted. The treaty, as read by Mr. BAt- 
FouR in the House of Commons on June 2, 1902, two days after 
it had been signed, contained no promises. It provided that all 
burghers of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, in the 
field, should lay down their arms and desist from any further 
resistance to the authority of King Epwarp VII., whom they 
must thereafter recognize as their lawful sovereign, and then 
proceeded to lay down the terms of capitulation—that all prison- 
ers of war, and burghers outside of the limits of the two con- 
quered states, should be brought home as rapidly as_ possible; 
that they should not be deprived of personal liberty or property; 
that no proceedings, civil or criminal, should be brought against 
them in connection with the prosecution of the war; that no 
special tax should be levied to defray the expenses of the war; 
that a commission would be appointed to assist in the restoration 
of the homes and the restocking of the farms of those burghers 
who were unable to provide for themselves, and. that for this 
purpose the English government would place at the disposal of 
the commission the sum of £3,000,000, and further make loans 
to the same end, free of interest for two years, and afterward re- 
payable over a period of years with three-per-cent. interest. It 
was further provided that the Dutch language be taught in the 
public schools, and allowed in the courts of law when necessary 
for the better and more effective administration of justice. 

That Lord MILNER and General KITCHENER understood the con- 
ditions existing in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
when they framed this treaty may be inferred from the fact that 
within three years Great Britain is able to grant a measure of 
self-government which—according to a consensus of European 
opinion—is just and adequate, and which ‘even the extreme anti- 
English press of Holland and South Africa, as well as the pro- 
Boer newspapers of England herself, do not condemn absolutely. 
Mr. LyTTLETON, in a message accompanying the draft of the new 
constitution, points out that the time is not yet ripe to grant to 
the Transvaal self-government in its entirety, since full self-gov- 
ernment involves party government, and party government in the 
new colony will become more practicable when the two races, 
with equal rights of citizenship, have lived and acted longer to- 
gether, and when bitter memories have become softened by the 
healing effect of time. The new constitution provides for a 
legislative assembly consisting of the lieutenant-governor, between 
six and nine official members, and between thirty and thirty-five 
elected members. Every burgher of the former republic who was 
entitled to vote for the First Volksraad, and any white British 
subject occupying premises of the annual rental value of £10, or 
capital value of £100, will be entitled to vote—a privilege entirely 
denied to the native blacks. All debate in the new legislature will 
be in English; but, by permission of the presiding officer, any 
member may address the assembly in Dutch. Financial measures 
must first be recommended to the assembly by the governor, and 
no part of the revenue may be issued without his authority. That, 
however, England does not propose to give too much latitude in 
her new possessions is indicated by the circumstance that from 
the former Orange Free State, now the. Orange River Colony, rep- 
resentative institutions are withheld. “There is less urgency,” 
explains the Colonial Secretary. The London Times is more out- 
spoken. “The real reason for not giving representative institu 
tions to the Orange River Colony,” says the government organ, 
“is very plain and very strong, and we see no advantage in re- 
fusing to avow it. The Boers are in a majority in the colony 
and not in the Transvaal. It is pushing confidence in them 
quite far enough to give them representative institutions three 
years after the war, where they will form a powerful minority 
in the legislature. It would be folly to give them such institu- 
tions so early where they must be an all-powerful majority.” 























Why Japan Wins 


By Lieut. J. A. Baer, U.S.A, 





HEN Port Arthur was taken 

from Japan by the European 

powers after the Chino- 

Japanese war, and “ leased ” 

to Russia, the Mikado gave 
to General Terauchi, the Minister of 
War, $100,000,000 and ten years’ time 
in which to prepare for a war with Rus- 
sia. If war was to come it was to be 
of Japan’s making; it was to come when 
Japan was ready, and not when Russia 
might wish to force it upon her. 

Japan’s period of preparation may 
be divided into periods: First, the in- 
crease and reorganization of the army 
and navy; second, a thorough study of 
the probable theatre of operations and 
the preparation of various plans of cam- 
paign; third, the construction of sea- 
coast fortifications and naval stations; 
fourth, the perfecting of the supply de- 
partment; fifth, the education of favor- 
able European public opinion; and, final- 
ly, the incitement of the Japanese peo- 
ple to a state where they would demand 
war with Russia. 

The Minister of War was_ assisted 
in his task by the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army and by the Director 
of Military Training. These three con- 
stituted the Superior War Council. 
Later the Minister for the Navy and 
the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Navy were added to the council in order 
to insure the cooperation of both 
services. 

The Japanese army had been organ- 
ized and instructed by French officers 








the seven successful campaigns, and Gen- 
erals Yamagata, Osako, Nodzu, Oyama, 
Nogi, Kuroki, Terauchi, Admirals Ito, 
Togo, and scores of other army and navy 
officers who had commanded on modern 
*battle-fields or in naval fights; she had 
military and naval schools of a high de- 
gree of efficiency; and, most of all, she 
had the morale that comes from a well- 
fought and successful war. 

By the old law military service was 
universal in Japan; that is, every man 
was liable to personal obligatory service 
between the ages of twenty and forty 
vears—three years in the standing army, 
four years in the reserve, five years in the 
territorial army, and then in the militia. 
Each year the men who became of age 
were selected by lot. Those required for 
the line were first selected, then those re- 
quired to fill up the reserve army were 
taken—in case of need these would be 
transferred to the line. The remainder 
went to the territorial army or were en- 
rolled in the militia. 

Terauchi’s first task was to increase 
and reorganize the army and educate a 
large general reserve. The army was 
doubled; the age of enrolment was low- 
ered to seventeen; and numerous classes 
were established, consisting of men who, 
on account of certain considerations, were 
put in a general reserve or in the militia 
after one year’s service. Terauchi’s idea 
was to train as large a number of men 
as possible. At the outbreak of the pres- 
ent hostilities there were 200,000 men in 
the standing army on a war footing, 








employed from 1866-7, and again from 
1872 to 1880. Prior to the Franco- 
Prussian war France was considered the 
leading military nation of Europe, and 
her army was held up to the world as the 
model army. Even our own army showed the French influence 
in its uniforms and equipment up to fifteen years ago. But after 
Napoleon III.’s ignominious surrender at Sedan, Germany became 
the leading military nation of the world; so in 1880 the French 
officers were replaced by Germans, who were retained for ten 
years. It was with a combination of French and German tactics 
that Japan fought the Chino-Japanese war. 

The first problem presented to the Superior Council was to in- 
crease and reorganize the army. Before the war Japan had a 
standing army of 70,000 men, with 200,000 reserves. As a basis 
for reorganization, she had, after the war, 120,000 veterans of 
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150,000 in the territorial army, and 
about 150,000 more well-trained men in 
the general reserve and militia who 
could be counted upon at the first call 
. for troops. At the same time, the 
twenty-eight war-ships that had proved their mettle at the bat- 
tle of the Yalu were overhauled, the old replaced by new, and a 
programme of purchase abroad and of construction of naval yards 
to build ships at home was undertaken. Naval stations were es- 
tablished, and seacoast fortifications built at strategic points. 
While the reorganization of the army was going on, Terauchi 
set his staff to work preparing plans of campaign and his line- 
officers to studying the terrain of the probable theatre of opera- 
tions. I remember that during the China relief expedition of 
1900 the allies were greatly at a loss for maps of a scale suf- 
ficiently large to use for the movement of troops. While they 
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General Nogi, who directed the Siege of Port Arthur 


were hunting about, the Japanese came forward and supplied them 
with excellent military maps of Pechili province. All that was 
necessary was to change the scale to miles or metres, and letter 
the towns in Roman type. These maps had been made by Japa- 
nese officers who had covered northern China, Korea, Manchuria, 
and eastern Siberia. They worked in twos or singly, travelling 
disguised as Chinese beggars or itinerant merchants. The sec- 
tion of country that was assigned to them they thoroughly 
mapped, marking towns, roads, hills, rivers, springs, woods, in- 
equalities of the land, isolated farmhouses, everything that would 
be of value to the commander of an army in the field. Then 
they would go to other sections and familiarize themselves with 
the roads and towns, the object being that every brigade or regi- 
ment should have officers in it that could act as guides during a 
campaign when maps were lost or not to be had. From the maps 
so made the general staff prepared plans of campaign—where to 
strike, and how; where to establish depots, lines of communica- 
tion, lines of defence; to determine what lines the enemy might 
defend, and how they could best be attacked. In the formulation 
of these plans the fact that her generals had all fought in Man- 
churia over the very country that Russia would probably fight 
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in was of immense advantage. It was like reviewing a text-book 
that had just been studied. 

The supply department was Terauchi’s last but greatest care, 
for an army “ fights on its belly.” The entire personnel was mil- 
itary, enlisted at the yearly drawings, with its peace complement 
and reserve. Before the Chino-Japanese war the “train” reserve 
numbered over 100,000 men. I recall my first sight of a Japanese 
supply-train during the China relief expedition. The wagon-train 
of our little column, following a ‘quarter of a mile behind through 
a delay over a broken brace, had taken a wrong turn in the crazy 
winding streets of Tung-chow. The road they took led them to 
the north side of the canal, instead of to the south side, along 
which our column was marching. As they did not catch up to 
us on our next halt, I was sent back to see what was the matter. 
I soon picked up their trail as it left the village. As I followed it 
along I saw what at a distance looked for all the world like a 
stream of ants running up to some big ant-hill. On nearer view 
this devolved into a stream of horses, carts, coolies, soldiers, all 
hurrying along in one direction, everybody good-natured, nearly 
everybody smiling. First would come a section of ten or twelve 
two-wheeled carts, each drawn by a stallion pony, and each pony 
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led by a Japanese soldier. My attention was attracted to the 
ponies by their peculiar carriage. They all carried their heads 
almost as low as their knees when in motion, which with their high 
withers and low quarters gave them a very unusual appearance, 
This position of the head is taught to Japanese draught-animals 
under the theory that it makes them throw their weight against 
the collar. Then would foliow a section of lighter carts drawn 
by one or two uniformed men. Here and there would follow a 
string of pack-ponies, each led by a soldier. Each section was in 
charge of a soldier of a supply battalion, who kept it closed up 
and in its position in column. Along the side of the road strung 
a seemingly endless procession of Chinese coolies, each balancing 
on his shoulder a flat pole, to the end of which were hung heavy 
packs. These coolies were also divided into sections, each in charge 
of a soldier, and were all under armed guard. The boxes and pack- 
ages were all small, running from 60 to 90 pounds in weight. The 
pony-carts were loaded with from 600 to 800 pounds and the hand- 
carts with from 250 to 350 pounds. I thought of the contrast 
with our own four-mule escort wagons loaded at 2500 to 3000 
pounds on these roads, and capable of carrying 4500 pounds on 
good roads, and of our boxes of supplies weighing from 200 to 250 
pounds. I had an opportunity to make a close comparison later. 
I had caught up with my wagons and was going along the trail, 
when suddenly we were stopped. On riding forward I found the 
cause of the delay. The trail was crossed by a sunken road, which 
was practically a ditch twelve feet deep and about fifteen feet 
wide. Rough ramps had been made by caving in the sides of the 
ditch, the farther one a rather stiff pull up. The heavily loaded 
ones of the Japanese carts could not make the ascent. Without 
any fuss the drivers partly unloaded their carts, carried the boxes 
up the slope, drove their lightened carts up, reloaded, and con- 
tinued their march. All of the boxes could be handled by one man. 
The lightly loaded carts made the ascent without difficulty. When 
our wagons came up I asked the leading driver whether he could 
make it without extra mules. “Shore,” he replied; “this here 
team kin pull all hell out by the roots if you show me where to 
hitch my swingle-tree.” And with a crack of the whip and a rat- 
tling volley of oaths they plunged over the edge and sailed up the 
other side. 

In Terauchi’s supply system, depots one day’s march apart are 
distributed on the line of communications. Trains of carts and 
pack-animals run from one depot to the next, carrying supplies, 
and return next day with anything that is to be sent back to 
Japan—the sick and wounded or mail. The train from the last 
depot is all pack transportation, and carries to the line where 
each battalion has its own transportation of sixty pack-animals 
and soldiers, divided into five sections, each under a sergeant. The 
entire system is designed for Manchuria, a country of bad roads, 
where light carts, underbred ponies, and Chinese “ coolie ” pack- 
sarriers are the only “ material” that can be found to piece out 
the line of supply. 

In the expedition of the allies in China, Terauchi had an oppor- 
tunity to compare his army with those of the European nations. 
The Japanese marched in the van of the allies, and distinguished 
themselves by their thorough organization, exceptional marching 
qualities, and fanatical bravery. Their entire contingent was on 
its mettle, trying to get a rating. A story is told about the taking 
of one of the gates of Tientsin that illustrates this. The gate 
was barred from the inside. A bomb was brought forward to blow 
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it open. <A call for volunteers to place the bomb before the gate 
brought general response, and seventy-five men were told off to 
make the dash. The bomb was finally placed and. the fuse lit. 
Twenty-eight men returned cnly to see the gate open wide enough 
to allow a Chinese soldier to creep out and extinguish the fuse. 
Eight men and a sergeant returned to relight it. Two men and 
the sergeant returned only to see the fuse again extinguished. 
They dashed back, and both men fell. The sergeant again set fire 
to the fuse, and stood over it with bayonet ready. The gate 
reopened, and a Chinaman rushed for the bomb, only to be trans- 
fixed by the sergeant’s bayonet. A second later the gate was 
blown open. 

After the taking of Peking the various contingents settled down 
to garrison life. The European officers passed the winter making 
social calls on each other, fostering the “ entente cordiale ” of their 
respective governments. It was an excellent opportunity to estab- 
lish an international organization of some sort, so the “ Cercle 
International,” a club for all foreign officers, was established. To 
this the Japanese commander stated to the committee into whose 
hands the arrangements were entrusted that all of the Japanese 
officers were desirous of joining the club, but that as their pay 
was very small, they would not be able to join unless the dues 
were lowered. Upon this representation the initiation fee was made 
five yen and the monthly dues two yen, or $1. I never went to 
the club-house but that there were two or three smart, keen Jap- 
anese officers present, and except upon the occasion of its open- 
ing and again ‘at a reception I never saw more. Merely enough 
that Japan would be represented. The other Japanese officers 
passed their time working. When the Japanese officers were off 
duty they would form parties of eight or ten, and, accompanied 
by a photographer and an interpreter, would visit the camps of 
the various nations to study their drill, equipment, and organiza- 
tion. After inquiring how the officers lived they would proceed 
to the troop streets. Invariably the first question they would 
ask was why our troops were quartered in tents, and carried tents 
with them in the field, when Chinese houses were to be had on 
every hand. When they were told that Chinese houses were con- 
sidered unsanitary, and, besides, that it was our policy when 
making war against a government not to make non-combatants 
suffer by depriving them of their private shelter, they would reply 
that “in their games the loser always had to pay.” Then they 
would sketch the plan of a tent, ask its dimensions, price, where 
it was made, and the number of men it would accommodate. 
Every answer, every bit of information, was entered in note- 
books. Entering the tent they would examine the Sibley stoves, 
the men’s carbines, sabres, folding-cots, and clothing. Everything 
was sketched and prices and dimensions asked for. Soldiers and 
horses in light marching order and with full pack would be posed 
and photographed. The saddler’s tent with his field kit would next 
attract their attention. They would request that it be packed 
and unpacked several times for them, and would depart with a 
sketch of it. In the troop kitchens they were first struck with 
our field ovens and stoves. Then they would taste the dinner that 
was being prepared, make comments among themselves, and out 
would come the eternal note-book. What did we give our soldiers 
to eat? Was this a special dinner or an average one? What was 
the price of a ration? How was it packed and how transported? 
Then they would go to the stables and blacksmith shops. They 

(Continued on page 809.) 
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View at the Start, taken from a Position at the Left of the Lighthouse Boat 


Thistle Hamburg Valhalla Atlantic Hildegarde Thistle Valhalla Utowana 





























The Atlantic Yacht Club Flying Signals Scene at the Firing of 


the Second Gun, just before the Start The Positions of the “ Thistle,’ “ Valhalla,” and 
. “ Utowana” (from left to right) at the Start 


SCENES AT THE START OF THE TRANSATLANTIC YACHT-RACE 


The start of the transatlantic yacht-race for the trophy offered by the German Emperor, the first ocean yacht-race since the “ Coronet ”-“ Dauntless” contest in 1887, was made on May 17. 
The order in which the eleven competing yachts crossed the line was as follows: “ Hildegarde,” “ Ailsa,’ “ Atlantic,’ “Hamburg,” “Endymion,” “ Thistle,’ “ Fleur de Lys,’ “ Sunbeam,” 


“Apache,” “Utowana,” and “ Valhalla.” The position of the “ Valhalla”—forty-nine minutes behind the “ Hildegarde”—was due to an error in crossing the line, which compelled her to 
make a fresh start. The finish of the race will be at the Lizard Light, on the coast of Cornwall. The cup will be presented to the owner of the winning yacht by the Emperor in person 
at the beginning of the Kiel regatta week 
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Results 


HE popular notion 

that American 
manufactured 

goods are flooding 
European markets 

is anything but a_ correct 
one. I base this statement 
on personal observation, 
covering the better portion 
of a year, and involving 
visits to, or conferences 
with, the officials of more 
than twelve hundred manu- 
facturing plants in Europe. 
There are American firms 
which are doing a good ex- 
port business in specialty 
lines in which they excel, as, 
for example, pressed - steel 
cars, and in those highly 
patented articles such as 
typewriters, sewing - ma- 
chines, and graphophones;: 
but, broadly speaking, the 
German shops are abreast of 
us in the quality and ex- 
cellence of all iron and steel 
outputs, except machine tools. 
My inspection work car- 
ried me as far north as 
Stockholm and as far south 
as Genoa, and_ involved 
visits to plants not only in 
Italy and the Scandinavian 
peninsula, but in Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, and the United King- 
dom. In Germany I came 
in contact with more than 
three hundred and fifty iron 
and steel and = machinery 
houses, and in the United 
Kingdom about two months 
were spent in the north 
country and along the Clyde. 


Ten years ago one might have travelled the length and breadth 
of the Rhein provinces, the great iron and steel district of Ger- 
many, and in all the leading shops one would have found English 
tools. To-day all this is changed, and in lieu of English tools one 
finds now for all ordinary work German stock tools; but one also 
finds in nearly all the first-class establishments a group of Amer- 
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Pressing out an Ingot under a 5000-ton Hydraulic Pressure, at the 
Krupp Works in Germany 





of Our Foreign Invasion 


ican machine tools for the 
high - grade work —a silent 
tribute to the excellence of 
our outputs. 

I found machine tools 
from Providence, from 
Hartford, from Plainfield, 
from Philadelphia, from 
Wilmington, from  Cincin- 
nati, from Hamilton, from 
Cleveland —in fact, from 
all the first-class American 
shops, and only from the 
first-class shops. I found 
no tools of the second or 
third grade make. If one 
would know which are the 
best American machine tools, 
go to Germany. The Ger- 
mans know. There is no 
room in the foreign market 
for shoddy goods, save pos- 
sibly in cotton for the 
Orient. 

The exports in iron and 
steel manufactured articles 
exceed all other manu- 
factured articles exported 
from America. With the 
exception of the year 1903, 
the leading item in this di- 
vision has been steel rails. 
Second place has been held 
by machinery, machines, and 
parts of machinery, which* 
in 1891 reached an export 
valuation of $15,124,666. 
In 1900 the high - water 
mark was reached by an ex- 
port valuation for the same 
goods of $55,485,495. There 
was a falling off in 1901 and 
1902, due doubtless to the 
enormous home demands 
and to the poor trade con- 


ditions abroad, but for 1903 the export figures were again rising, 
and the total valuation reached for that year was $50,988,606. 

In 1900, our banner year, the export value of the single item of 
metal-working machine tools was $7,193,390, and this valuation 
exceeded the export value of all other goods manufactured from 
iron and steel for that year save only steel rails. In 1903 the 
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in the Process of Armor-plate Manufacture at the Krupp Works 






























export value of metal-working machine tools exceeded even the 
export value of steel rails for that year, the reason for which is 
found in the local demands affecting steel rails for that period. 

But if America leads in machine tools, in economies and in 
economical practice Europe is far ahead. When I say Europe I 
mean Germany in particular. Practically every large-powered gas- 
engine in America to-day worthy of the name, with two exceptions, 
came from German shops or from shops controlled by Germans. 
Four designs of gas-engines have been disposed of in America, 
and negotiations for a fifth were, to the writer’s knowledge, re- 
cently under way. 

At one shop in Belgium I found large gas-engines in service 
operated by the heat units which ordinarily are permitted to escape 
through the funnels into the air. In the blast-furnaces in Amer- 
ica, in the majority of plants, a large -uantity of steam and heat 
is thrown away, which on the contv.cnt of Europe is captured, 
harnessed, made to run engines, develop power, do work. 

I know of one European firm which sends its men out on the 
road to buy waste steam and heat, and which, after the purchase 
is made, offers to sell horse-power at a cheaper rate than one can 
ordinarily develop it. 

At the Seraing works the confidence in the gas-engine is so great 
that the opinion was ventured by one of the leading officials that 
within a few years the gas-engine will have almost entirely super- 
seded the steam-engine at that place. 

When one pictures the saving effected abroad in the interest of 
power development, the waste in America is simply prodigious. 
For example, taking into consideration our total production of pig- 
iron in America and the estimated loss of 67,500 cubic feet of 
gas per ton of pig-iron, it means that there is a total loss here of 
641,812 horse-power per hour. Add to this the loss of power in 
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the production of coke as it is now carried on in America, and 
there is a total loss of 996,256 horse-power, or practically 1,000,000 
horse-power per hour which might otherwise be saved if we fol- 
lowed German practice. Place this loss against the saving which 
might be effected in coal, and it figures out a saving of approxi 
mately 70,000,000 tons of coal per year. 

But if Europe leads in economies, it is refreshing to observe the 
lead we hold in machine tocls. The conscientious work of some of 
our leading American firms has set a standard which is recog- 
nized as first the world over. It is in connection with the out- 
puts of these firms, and those in the same class, that Americans 
can in all’ justice and in all fairness say, “ We lead the world.” 

As the antithesis of the American machine-tool equipped estab- 
lishment let me call attention to the Solingen district in Germany, 
where piece-work is carried to the homes of the workmen, and 
where in his little cottage on the banks of the beautiful river 
Wiipper the Solingen man avails of water-power, utilizes a turbine 
wheel, and grinds and polishes. The Solingen district produces 
probably the finest sword-blades in the world to-day; but the out- 
puts are not confined to sword-blades, but extend to all sorts of 
cutlery, and in particular to that grade which one finds in our 
large department stores. 

There are firms in Solingen which send their entire products 
to America. In several instances I found that the entire outputs 
were contracted for more than a year in advance. 

The homes of the Solingen workmen are scattered for many 
miles up and down the banks of the Wiipper. Many of the 
houses are small, and contain but one family, while again it is 
not uncommon to find several families living under one roof, but 
all the homes are scrupuleusly clean and neat and cheerful. 

Inside, there is generally one room fitted up for work, and here 
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Caulking a Boiler by Hand at the Diirr Works, Diisseldorf 





Caulking with American-made Pneumatic Tools on an East- 
[Indian Railway 














we will find large grinding-stones for reducing and finishing, and 
drop-sledges for forging and shaping. The finished parts are car- 
ried up to Solingen, where they are assembled, packed, and shipped. 

These hand-finished goods from Solingen find a profitable mar- 
ket in America, despite our tariff. The same statement applies 
to the German-made toy, which can be imported, tariff paid, and 
sold at a greater profit than the home-made. And yet in Solingen 
I found a firm renowned in years gone by for the excellence of 
its saws, and this firm was going out of business—‘ forced out,” 
as one of the directors put it, by the inroads of an American 
manufacturer. To quote the German director, the only markets 
left the Solingen house were some points in Russia and the Black 
Forest, where the American firm had not penetrated. 

In the United Kingdom every manufacturer with whom I talked, 
save two, and two only, declared that he wanted a_ protective 
tariff. The managing director of a great machine-tool house in 
Manchester, one of the first houses in all England, said to me, 
“When your man [mentioning the name of a well-known American 
manufacturer] can lay twist-drills down on my desk here cheaper 
than I can make them, and put them in my racks for sale, I must 
have protection against that.” zi 

That same firm was, at the time, running some twelve tools 
operated by seven men, when the American firm of which com- 
plaint was made is operating those twelve tools with practically 
only one man. 

On going through the Diirr works at Diisseldorf, on the Rhine, 
I had one of my first opportunities to observe shop practice abroad 
in comparison with shop practice at home. The Diirr shops seemed 
fairly alive with men, and the work was carried on for the most 
part by hand. The work turned out from the Diirr shop is of the 
first order, and the boilers from this establishment are to be found 
in many of the larger vessels of the German navy. 

Now compare this method of working by hand with the Amer- 
ican method of utilizing pneumatic tools. Here we have the true 
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notion of shop efficiency, for through the use of these pneumatic 
tools there is effected a great saving in time, some think a supe- 
riority in work, and certainly a saving in expense. A pneumatic 
tool has cut a chip nine feet long from a corrugated-boiler furnace 
in 1 hour 20 minutes. And when it comes to rivetting up a boiler 
with a pneumatic tool one man is able to perform the work which 
ordinarily devolves upon several, and the saving in time is enor- 
mous. So great is the saving over hand labor that to-day an 
American company is shipping tools to the East-Indian railways, 
where of all countries of the world the hand labor is probably the 
cheapest. Generally speaking, the equipment for labor-saving in 
German shops bears the American stamp. 

In the Borsig locomotive-shop near Berlin, the first impression 
the visitor receives is that of a plentiful supply of light. It is 
almost as light inside as out-of-doors. There are a number of 
American plants the equal of the best in Germany, but as a rule the 
Germans, in their late-built work, have paid closer attention to 
sanitation and to permanent layout. Practically all work in this 
shop is carried forward from the crude-ore state. The company is 
renowned for its locomotive construction, and in April, 1902, it 
celebrated the building of locomotive number 5000. 

As I observed the staid, matter-of-fact way in which the loco- 
motive work went forward there it was hard to realize that it was 
German firms that had captured the recent East-Indian railway 
locomotive contracts. These East-Indian contracts were big ones, 
but we lost, and the British also lost, and we lost because, on a 
relative. test of merit, the German locomotives were found more 
economical and better made. 

The whole locomotive question hinges on the requirements in 
different countries. We have built up, developed, a type of engine 
suited to American needs. We have been so engrossed meeting 
the home requirements that we have had little time to study the 
foreign market, and generally when foreign orders have been 

(Continued on page 807.) 


Wireless Telegraphy to Date 


By Theodore Waters 


HREE “wireless” operators were sitting in the Marconi 

house on the uppermost deck of the Cunarder Lucania 

and listening to the latest news from the Coronia, whose 

nose was wedged fast in a mud bank off Sandy Hook. 

They were Davis, the operator on duty; Tracy, also of 
the Lucania, his relief; and Tattersall, of the Anchor liner Colum- 
bia, who was paying a post-noon visit to his colleagues. 

The Lucania was in dock in the North River, but the men in 
the Marconi house were as busy as though the boat had been in 
mid-ocean, receiving instructions from the Coronia’s captain to her 
agents, transmitting messages from the passengers to their friends 
on shore, and sending the news of the world to the stranded ves- 
sel in order that the daily paper which is published on board 
might get out a latest edition. For wireless transmission has 


reached such a degree of perfection that all liners equipped with 
long-distance apparatus publish a daily paper, which is laid fresh 
and damp with the news of the world and the advertisements of 
business houses on the passengers’ breakfast-table. 

The Marconi room on the uppermost deck was so full of ap- 
paratus that it was hard to find place to sit down. The new- 
comer leaned against the leather bunk that reached along one wall, 
and watched with increasing interest the maze of rheostats, wires, 
and coils. On one side of the working-table a coherer was click- 
ing spasmodically, but its language was foreign to the code of the 
old telegrapher. At the other side, Operator Davis, with a tele- 
phone receiver strapped to his ear. was listening intently for a 
long-distance signal; not from the Coronia (word from that vessel 
was being registered automatically on a tape), but from one of 














Handing a Wireless Message to the Operator on the Steamship 
* Finland ” 














Operator Van der Hecht sending a Wireless Message on the 
“ Vaterland ” 
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the coast stations at Cape Cod or Cape Breton, which are within 
hail of some vessel passing, say, a thousand miles off shore. Pres- 
ently he got a signal, for, after listening intently a minute, he 
reached over and began sending with the coil. But instead of the 
light click to which the old telegrapher had long been used, a 
vicious electric spark leaped across the gap every time he pressed 
the key, and the noise of its passage almost made ordinary con- 
versation impossible. 

On the wall of the cabin was what is known as a Marconi com- 
munication chart. At top and bottom was printed a list of vessels 
carrying wireless apparatus. Many lines ran up and down this 
chart between the names along the top and the names along the 
bottom. The days of the month were printed along the sides of the 
chart, and by observing the position on the sheet where any two 
lines intersected it was possible to determine within an hour’s 
time when any two vessels with regular sailing-days would be in 
close proximity in mid-ocean. By the use of this chart over fifty 
large liners plying between American and European ports may 
keep up a complicated system of intercommunication. Thus the 
sea is no longer the closed book it was before Marconi perfected 
his invention. And with the gradual installation of wireless ap- 
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paratus on every large ocean-going vessel it will be practically 
impossible for any ship to founder without succor from other craft 
in its vicinity, or at least without a full account of the threat- 
ened disaster being transmitted to one or another shore. Such 
a mystery as that of La Bourgogne will no longer be possible. 
This very mishap of the Coronia is suggestive of future condi- 
tions at sea, and the three operators were full of similar instances 
that have come under their personal notice. 

“ We have been fairly swamped with messages from the Coronia’s 
passengers to friends and relatives on shore,” said Davis. “ These 
could not have been sent a few years ago. Some time ago the 
Lucania broke down when 200 miles out of Queenstown, and we 
transmitted all particulars to our station in Ireland, with in- 
structions to the agents to have a certain plate made and in readi- 
ness by the time we had put back to Queenstown. They did so. 
The plate was fitted into place as soon as we arrived, and the delay 
was greatly minimized. At another time the Oceanic, which then 
had no wireless apparatus, was so delayed by fog that it was 
thought inadvisable to put into Queenstown, and so she proceeded 
towards Liverpool. She sailed from New York on a Wednesday. 
The Lucania sailed the following Saturday. When we arrived off 
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the bar at Liverpool there was a whole fleet of fog-bound vessels— 
the Majestic, the Ivernia, the Lucania, and others, but none had 
heard of the Oceanic. Finally the Saxonia came in, and reported 
her lying fifteen miles off the bar. Such a boat nowadays would 
hold long conversations with shore, and there would be not the 
slightest mystery or anxiety about her. Not so very long ago the 
Kroonland broke down, and sent word to shore by wireless vid the 
Umbria, and a tug was sent out at once to bring her in.” 

“This cannot be an easy job during a storm at sea,” remarked 
the old-time telegrapher. “I’ve done tower work out on the 
Rocky Mountain divide when I thought a storm would tear the 
place up by the roots, but you must get it hard here.” 

“Well,” replied Tattersall, reminiscently, “on these big boats 
we work in eight-hour shifts, but when there is only one man to 
do the work, as sometimes happens, then you must sleep with the 
instruments, and not infrequently a man will go two days with- 
out sleep.” 

“Why, I’ve often had no sleep for forty-eight hours coming out 
of Liverpool,” added Davis. “ But it is when the wind carries 
away the aerial that the real work comes in. The aerial is the 
wire strung up to the mast. You’ve got to get up and go out and 
splice it—can’t leave it to the sailors, you know—and that is not 
an easy job in a storm. I’ve seen it when it was so bad that one 
had to hold down the receiving instrument while the other chap 
received. No, you cannot secure it to the table. If you did it 
would take up the vibrations of the ship, and recording would 
be interfered with. It rests on a slab of felt, so that when the ship 
pitches it is apt to jump into your lap if you are not spry.” 

“Yes,” added Tracy. “And the lightning playing havoe with 
the record meanwhile.” 

“T’ve had lightning troubles myself,’ remarked the old-time 
telegrapher, reminiscently. 

“Oh, it’s no trouble, just annoying. If you get a flash in the 
middle of a sentence you are apt to lose a word or two, that’s all. 
This is when you are working with the telephone receiver, you know. 
You must use a telephone receiver for long-distance work; the sig- 
nals are-so faint that they have to be interpreted by means of 
the slight clicking of the diapraghm, and the noise of the lightning 
flash in that is distracting.” as 

“ Always sounds to me like an old woman tearing calico,” inter- 
jected Davis. 

“ Wouldn’t do for me,’ 
of a sailor.” 

“Oh, the new men get seasick, but they get over it,” said Tracy. 
* Still, I’ve known some old hands to feel it too. I picked up a 
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fellow one night who was evidently having it out all by himself 
somewhere; I was never able to find out just where. When I got 
him I asked him his position, and he replied, ‘ Will see.’ Then 
after a pause came the words, ‘ Sick—stand by,’ and I stood by 
while he was sick in a storm a few hundred miles away.” 

“How much power is used in transmitting messages?” was 
asked. 

“We get 100 volts from the ship’s dynamo,” replied Operator . 
Tattersall of the Columbia. ‘ These are transformed by means of 
a coil to 30,000 volts, high tension. This force is again raised by 
means of an oscillation transformer to 400,000 volts, and with 
that we charge the aerial, from which the impulses go out hundreds 
of miles through space. The long-distance transmission, in which 
we use a telephone receiver to hear the clicks, and do not record 
them on a tape as in local transmission, has been so perfected 
that there is almost no limit to the speed that may be attained. 
It is all a matter of the operator’s speed at the sending end. We 
can receive as fast as he can send. They are now transmitting 
commercial messages between England and Holland at a rate of 
from thirty-five to thirty-eight words a minute, and some very 
fast work is being done on steamers.” 

“Oh, people are now regarding wireless as a matter of course,” 
put in Davis. ‘“ Games of chess are going on constantly between 
vessels which leave port the same day. The moves are flashed 
across hundreds of miles of water, and the players pore over the 
chessmen from twenty-four to forty-eight hours at a stretch, with 
only a few hours stand-by for meals to intervene, and all ap- 
parently without a thought of the marvel of it. The Finland and 
the Minnetonka are great chess rivals. So are the Minnehaha and 
the Kroonland. But it is a much more wonderful thing to be in 
communication with both sides of the ocean on the same day. You 
know we receive messages from either shore for-over half the dis- 
tance across. For instance, we sail on a Saturday from England, 
and until the following Wednesday morning between three and 
five o’clock we are still getting the news of the world from the 
Poldhu station in Cornwall, over 1900 miles away. Then we lose 
Poldhu, but between one and three o’clock in the afternoon we 
begin to receive from Cape Cod. All of this news is carefully 
edited and sent down to the ship’s pressroom, where it is set up 
into type and printed in the form of a daily paper for the interest 
of the passengers. Passing boats of this line exchange information, 
of course, and as each has its pressroom the result is an ocean 
newspaper printed as far as possible simultaneously on the various 
vessels. The papers are printed at night, and are ready to be 
laid on the breakfast-table in the morning.” 


At Skibo 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


Mr. Carnegie has diplomatically solved the problem of his flag at Skibo Castle by flinging to the breeze a 
banner, one side of which is the standard of Great Britain, the other the Stars and Stripes.—Daily Paper 


ARNEGIE flies a double flag 
Up by Skihibo way: 
On one side rears St. George’s nag 
Engaged in mad affray; 
While on the other—O the wag!— 
The stars and stripes do play. 


It is an inspiration great 
To hit on such a plan, 

And thus avert the evil fate 
Of living ’neath a ban 

Which sometimes falls upon the pate 
Of a two-sided man. 


If in consistence he proceeds 
What wondrous things will be! 

Since one thing to another leads 
’Tis possible we'll see 

A bank-note: one side Xs reads, 
The other £.s. d. 





And maybe when he wants to laugh 
At something filled with wit, 

A bumper of pure mirth to quaff, 
Some passing mood to fit, 

What better than old Punch’s chaff 
With touch of Life in it? 


Or if he’d like to know the news 
Or read some solemn roast, 
Unable ’twixt the two to choose 
Which one he cares for most, 
The London Times will he peruse 
Backed by the Ebening Post. 


And when the question momentous 
Is put to him pointblank: 

“Are you a Britisher like us 
Or from th’ Ohio’s bank?”’ 

Why can’t you hear his thunderous: 
“I am an Anglo-Yank!’’ 

















The President Secretary Taft Vice-President Fairbanks 
The President receiving his Guests at the Reception to the Guests at the President’s Reception on the White House 
International Railway Congress Grounds 
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A general View of the White House Grounds during the President’s Reception 


THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION TO THE. DELEGATES OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS ON 
THE WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 


The close of the session of the International Railway Congress in Washington was marked by the reception of the delegates by 
President Roosevelt at a garden-party given on the White House grounds. The foreign delegates present at the congress num- 
bered 320, while the American section, of which Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, of the Illinois Central Railway, was president, included 
between three and four hundred delegates. Supplementary to the session of the congress an exhibit of railway materials and 
accessories was held in temporary structures north of the Washington Monument 

From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed, and very soon after his 
arrival he realizes that over the house has come some mysterious in- 
fluence which he is unable to explain. At dinner he is presented to 
Asshlin’s two daughters, Nance and Clodagh. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. 


CHAPTER V 

HUS it was that James Milbanke entered on his first night 

at Orristown. The surprise, the excitement, and the cul- 

minating incident of the evening would have been dis- 

turbing to a man of even more placid temperament; and 

rebel as he might against the weakness, he lay awake, 
considerably longer than was his wont, in the uncomfortable, can- 
opied bed, listening to the numberless infinitesimal sounds that 
break the silence of a sleeping house—from the faint, occasional 
cracking of the furniture to the scurrying of a mouse behind the 
plaster of the walls. Then gradually, as his ears became accus- 
tomed to these minor noises, another sound, unnoticed in the 
activity of the earlier hours, obtruded itself softly but persistently 
upon his consciousness—the subdued and regular breaking of the 
sea on the rocks below the house. 

A slight sense of annoyance was his first feeling, for it was many 
years since he had slept by the sea; then quietly, lingeringly, 
soothingly, the rhythmical persistence of the sound began to tell. 
Imperceptibly the confusing ideas of the evening became pleasantly 
indistinct—the numberless contradictory feelings blurred into one 
delightful sensation of indifference and repose. With the salt, 
moist air borne to him through the open window, and the great 
untiring lullaby of the ocean rising and falling upon his senses, 
like the purring of a gigantic cat, he fell asleep. 

His first sensation upon waking the next morning was one of 
pleasure—the placid, unquestioning satisfaction that comes to 
the untroubled mind with the advent of a fine day. To his sim- 
ple taste, the sight and sounds that met his waking consciousness 
were possessed of an unaccustomed charm. With daylight, the 
room that last night had held grim and even ghostly suggestions 
took on a more human and more friendly air. The ancient ma- 
hogany furniture seemed anxious to reflect the morning sunshine; 
the massive posts of the bed, with their drapery of faded rep, no 
longer glowered upon the intruder. Each object was bathed in, 
and rejuvenated by, the golden warmth, the incomparable mellow 
radiance of sea and sky that flowed in at the open window. 

For a while he lay in contemplative enjoyment of this early, 
untainted atmosphere, while the sounds of the awakening day grad- 
ually rose above the soft beating of the outgoing tide—falling 
upon his ears in a pleasant, primitive medley of clacking fowls, 
joyous, yelping dogs, and stamping horses. For a space he lay 
still; then the inevitable wish to take active part in this world 
created from the darkness and the silence of the night aroused 
him; and slipping out of bed, he drew on a dressing-gown and 
walked to the window. 

The sight that met his eyes was one of infinite beauty. The 
delicacy, the poetry, the subtle, unnamable charm that lie in 
the hollow of nature’s hand were over land and sky and sea; the 
warmth and wealth of summer stretched before him, but summer 
mellowed and softened by a golden autumnal haze. 

There are more inspiring countries than Ireland—countries more 
richly dowered in vegetation; countries more radiant in at- 
mosphere and brilliant in coloring—but there is no land where 
the hand of the Maker is more poignantly felt, where the mystic 
spirit of creation—the wonderful, tender, pathetic sense of the 
beginning has been so strangely preserved. As Milbanke stood 
at the open window, his eyes travelled without interruption over 
the wide green. fields—neither lawn nor meadow—that spread 
from the house to the shore, owning no boundary wall beyond the 
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low, shelving rocks of red sandstone that rose a natural barrier 
against the encroachments of the tide. And from the fields his 
gaze wandered onward, drawn irresistibly and inevitably to the 
sea itseli—the watchful, tyrannical guardian of the silent land. 

It lay before him like a tremendous glassy lake, stretching in 
one untroubled sweep from Orristown to the point, three miles 
away, where the purple headland of Carrigmore completed the 
semicircle of the bay. The silence, the majesty of that sweep 
of water were indescribable. From the rim of yellow sand, which 
the indolent waves were lapping, to the misted horizon, not one 
sign of human life marred the smoothness of its surface. Across 
the bay at Carrigmore a few spirals of smoke rose from the cluster 
of pink and white cottages lying under the shadow of the Round 
Tower; on the long, sandy strand a couple of barelegged boys 
were leisurely raking up the seaweed that the waves had left, 
and slowly piling it on a waiting donkey butt; but the sea itself 
was undisturbed. It lay as it might have lain on the first day of 
completed creation—mystical, sublime, untouched. 

Milbanke was no poet, yet the scene impressed him. The ex- 
traordinary sense of an immutable and impenetrable peace before 
which ‘man and man’s mere transitory concerns are dwarfed, if 
not entirely eliminated, touched him vaguely. It was with a tinge 
of something bordering upon reluctance that he at last drew his 
eyes from the picture and began to dress. 

But once freed from the spell of the ocean, his mind reverted to 
the other interests that lay close at hand. He found himself won- 
dering how his entertainers would appear on a second inspection ; 
whether, like his room, they would take on a more commonplace 
semblance with the advent of daylight. The touch of irrepressible 
and human curiosity that the speculation aroused gave a spur 
to the business of dressing; and it was well under the twenty 
minutes usually devoted to his neat and careful toilet when he 
found himself crossing the corridor and descending the stairs. 

He encountered no one as he passed through the hall; and catch- 
ing a fresh suggestion of sunshine through the door that stood 
hospitably open, he paused for an instant to take a cursory glance 
at the gravelled sweep that terminated the drive and the grassy 
slope surmounted by a fringe of beeches that formed the outlook 
from the front of the house. Then he turned quickly and, re- 
crossing the hall, passed into the dining-room. 

None of the household had yet appeared, but here also the day- 
light had worked changes. The curtains were drawn back, per- 
mitting the view of fields and sea, that he had already studied 
from his bedroom, to break uninterruptedly through the three 
lofty windows. The effect was one of extreme airiness and light; 
and it was quite a minute before his gaze turned to the darker 
side of the room, where the portrait of the famous Anthony Assh- 
lin hung above the glowing fire. 

Realizing that he was elone in the big room, he crossed to the 
table where breakfast was already laid—the remains of the enor- 
mous ham rising from an untidy paper frill to defy the attacks 
of the largest appetite. In the brilliance of the light the fineness 
of the table-linen and its state of dilapidation were both accentu- 
ated, as was the genuine beauty and intrinsic value of the badly 
kept silver. 

But Milbanke had no time to absorb these details, for instantly 
he reached the table his eye was caught by a folded slip of paper 
lying by his place. With a touch of surprise he stooped forward 
and picked it up; then a wave of annovance, almost of guilt, suc- 
ceeded the surprise as he realized that it was a check made out in 
Asshlin’s straggling handwriting for his losses of the night before. 

As he fingered it uncomfortably a vivid remembrance of his in- 
terview with Clodagh rose to his mind. He thought of the pov- 
erty suggested rather than expressed by the girl’s words; he 
thought of the Muskeere horse-dealer who had all but emptied the 
stables. With a puckered brow he studied his own name scrawled 
across the check; then, with a sense of something like duplicity, 
he hurriedly pushed it under his plate as he heard the hall 
door close and footsteps sound across the hall. A moment later 
Asshlin, followed by his two daughters, entered the room. 

All three greeted him in turn; then Asshlin crossed to the fire 
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and proceeded to stir it to a blaze, while Nance and Clodagh passed 
to their appointed places. 

Both girls looked pleasantly in keeping with the fresh morn- 
ing—their rich, youthful coloring having nothing to fear from 
the searching light. Nance was dressed in a very clean blue cot- 
ton frock that accentuated the color of her eyes, but Clodagh was 
again attired in the old-fashioned riding-habit, though this time 
the boy’s cap was absent, and the sunshine caught pretty re- 
flections in her light brown hair. 

“T hope you don’t mind my being dressed like this,” she said, 
as she took her seat. “I always have a ride in the mornings, and 
I generally tidy up for breakfast, but I’m riding a race at ten 
with Larry, my cousin, you know, so ’twouldn’t be worth while 
to change to-day.” She spoke quite naturally, encountering Mil- 
banke’s eyes, with no suggestion of embarrassment for last night’s 
adventure. 

He met her glance for an instant; then his own wandered 
guiltily to the corner of the check protruding from under his 
late. 
pe Not at all!” he said, hurriedly. ‘“ Not at all! I hope I may 
be permitted to see the race.” 

Clodagh smiled. “ Of course, if you like,” she said. “ But it 
won’t be much to look at.” She added this with a quick glance 
that ineffectually attempted to gauge the guest’s tastes and powers 
of appreciation. 

“Twill be grand!” murmured Nance, softly. ‘ And I know who 
is going to win.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Clodagh. “I won in the practice last night, 
but the strand was wet, and the cob is only sure on hard ground.” 
But, nevertheless, she flushed and threw a quick look of apprecia- 
tion and affection at her loyal little partisan. 

“What are you two chattering about?” said Asshlin, standing 
up from the fire and straightening his shoulders. “Is that your 
notion of hospitality? To keep a stranger waiting for his break- 
fast? Faith, we knew better in the old days, eh, James?” He 
laughed and passed round the table. 

Clodagh presided at the old-fashioned sliver urn, and either 
her confidences of the night before or the prospect of her com- 
ing contest affected her, for she forgot the diffidence that had 
marked her at the dinner of the preceding evening, and talked 
brightly and with interest on a variety of subjects. Finally, as 
she handed Milbanke his second cup of tea, she touched upon the 
object of his visit. 

“Twas to see the ruins of Carrigmore, not us, that you came, 
wasn’t it?” she said, with a shade of humor. 

He returned her glance seriously. “ Oh no,” he said. “ At least—” 

“ Ah, now you’ve let it out!” 
she exclaimed with a laugh. 

“T knew it. I said so. Didn’t 
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But Asshlin’s face darkened. 

“Oh no,” he objected after a short pause. “Oh no. If you’re 
not game for it, then the meet is off, so far as I’m concerned. | 
can’t have you roaming about the country by yourself. Oh no; 
I hope I remember my obligations.” 

Milbanke looked distressed. With a genuine feeling of em- 
barrassment he turned from one face to the other. 

“My dear Denis,” he objected, feebly, “I must really beg of 
you—” 

“Not another word! Not another word!” Asshlin ostenta- 
tiously helped himself to some ham. “I hope, James, that, what- 
ever our environments, we still understand the traditions of hos- 
pitality. If you don’t feel on for it, there’s no hunting for me 
to-day.” 

After this there was another unpleasant pause. Asshlin at- 
tempted to hide his chagrin, but his face was unmistakably dark 
with disappointment. 

For a space Milbanke toyed with his breakfast, then he spoke 
again. 

* But, my dear Denis, if you will only allow me,” he ventured, 

But before Asshlin could reply, Clodagh’s voice broke in. 

“Oh, you needn’t bother so much, father,” she said, easily. 
“You go to the meet and [’ll take Mr. Milbanke to Carrigmore. 
I'll drive him over in the pony trap, or we'll walk—whichever 
he likes best.” She spoke fluently and gayly, and it was difficult 
for Milbanke to reconcile the high, buoyant tones of her voice 
with the serious note struck by her the night before. Filled with 
relief, however, at her timely interruption, he was satisfied to 
let the discrepancy go unregarded. 

“Excellent!” he cried. ‘An excellent idea, Miss Clodagh! 
Here’s your difficulty solved, Denis. Your Irish sense of chivalry 
won’t allow you to deprive me of so charming a guide.” 

Clodagh laughed frankly at the stilted compliment, and Assh- 
lin’s face brightened perceptibly. 

“Oh, well, as you’re so amiable,” he said, magnanimously. “I 
don’t mind admitting that *twould have been a bit of a sacrifice 
to give up the hunt. Though if I hadn’t been overruled by the 
majority I’d have swallowed the ruins without a grimace.” He 
laughed with restored good-humor and turned to his daughters. 

“When you’ve done breakfast, Clo,” he said, “run round to 
the stables and tell Burke he need only saddle the bay.” 

With the decision that he was, after all, to enjoy his day’s 
sport his spirits had risen; and despite the fact that the day- 
light revealed many evidences of last night’s dissipation that would 
have been invisible thirty years ago, Milbanke was pleased and 
reassured by his appearance. His movements were energetic, his 

expression alert. He suggested 
one who is interested and at- 
tracted by life; and the elder 








I, Nance? I knew no one 
would come here just to 
see us.” 

Asshlin laughed. Pon my 
soul!” he cried, “ you haven’t 
learned your market value yet, 
Clo! If I were a girl I’m 
hanged if I’d rate myself lower 
than a fourth- century ruin.” 

But Clodagh displayed no 
embarrassment. She was too 
unversed in the ways of co- 
quetry to see or resent the 
point of the remark. 

“1?” she said, naively. 
“ What have I to do with it?” 

After this there was a tri- 
fling silence, at the end of 
which Asshlin looked at his 
guest. 

“By the way, James,” he 
exclaimed, “ we were too well 
amused last night to look 
ahead. I never thought of ask- 
ing you about to-day. Have 
you any pet plans or schemes? 
Is it to be a pilgrimage to St. 
Galen? Or what do you say 
to a day in the saddle? There’s 
a meet not five miles away; 
and if a good gallop pleases 
you, I have as neat a little 
horse for you as ever carried 
a saddle. What do you say? 
Of course if you think the 
Round Tower is likely to col- 
lapse or be demolished by a 
tidal wave I won’t raise a 
finger; but—” 

Milbanke laughed “ My dear 
Denis,” he said, quickly, “* don’t 
you trouble on my account.” 
He glanced deprecatingly over 
Asshlin’s sporting attire. 
“Don’t you trouble about me. 
I never was a sportsman, as 
you know. I'll go to my own 
hunting, and you go to yours. 
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man was too unimaginative, 
too single of purpose in his 
own concerns, to suspect that 
the energy, the alert suggestion 
of anticipation, were due to his 
own presence in the house—to 
the promise of excitement and 
diversion that that presence 
offered. 

With the definite arrange- 
ment of the day’s plans a fresh 
energy had descended on the 
party, and but a few minutes 
passed before Clodagh and 
Nance rose from the table and 
left the room. Then, as the 
two men were left alone, Mil- 
banke put into action the reso- 
lution that had been gradually 
maturing in his mind. 

Not without a certain trepi- 
dation, not without an em- 
barrassed distaste for the task, 
he bent forward in his precise 
manner, and drawing’ the 
check from beneath his plate, 
began to smooth it out. 

“ Denis,” he said, “I found 
this on my plate when I came 
down-stairs.” 

Asshlin looked up hastily 
and laughed. He had all the 
Irishman’s distaste to money as 
a topic of conversation. He 
was as sensitive in the offer- 
ing of it to another as in the 
accepting of it for himself. 

“Oh, that’s all right!” he 
said, quickly. “ Not another 
word about that, James — not 
another syllable.” 

But Milbanke continued to 
toy with the check. 

“Denis,” he began again, a 
shade of nervousness audible 
in his voice, “I am uncertain 
how to say what I want to say. 
I am extremely anxious not to 














Don’t let me interfere with any 
plans you may have formed. I 
enjoy a solitary excursion.” 





“T found this on my plate when I came down-stairs’ 





offend you, and yet I feel—lI 
fear that you may take of- 
fence.” 
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Before replying, Asshlin drained the cup of strong tea that 
stood beside his plate; then he glanced again at his companion. 

“What in thunder are you driving at?’ he asked, good- 
humoredly. 

Milbanke scrutinized the check afresh. 

“That’s what I want to explain,’ he answered, without raising 
his head. ‘“ And you must not allow it to offend you. I want 
you, for the sake of old friendship, to let me tear this check up. 
I was excited last night; I infringed on one of my set rules— 
that of never playing cards for high stakes. It is for my own 
sake that I ask permission to do this. It—it will put me right 
with myself.” He laughed deprecatingly. 

For a second there was no indication that his labored explana- 
tion had been even heard; then with alarming suddenness Asshlin 
brought his hand down upon the table, ripping out an oath. 

* And where the devil do I come in?” he demanded. ‘Is it be- 
cause you see the place going to rack and ruin that you think 
you can insult me in my own house? I'd have you to know that 
when an Asshlin needs charity he will ask for it.” In the spasm 
of rage that had attacked him, his eyes blazed.and the veins in 
his forehead swelled. Then suddenly catching a glimpse of the 
consternation on his guest’s face, he controlled himself by an ef- 
fort, and with a loud laugh pushed back his chair and rose. 


“ Forgive me, James,” he said, roughly. “ You don’t under- 
stand—you never did understand. It’s the cursed pride of-a 


cursed country. The less we have to be proud of, the more damned 
proud we are. We have a sense of humor for everything in 
creation except ourselves.” Again he laughed harshly; then 
again his mood changed. 

“ James,” he said, seriously, “put that check back in your 
pocket, and if you value my friendship never mention it again. 
We may be a bad lot; we may be all Clo says of us—fools, rakes, 
spendthrifts,-but no Asshlin ever shirked his debts of honor.” 
The words were bombastic, the sentiment false, but the natural 
dignity and distinction of the man—dissipated failure though he 
might be—were unmistakable as he stood with high head and 
erect. figure. 

By the ironie injustice of such circumstances Milbanke, honest, 
prosaic, incapable of a dishonorable action, felt suddenly humil- 
iated. With shamefaced haste he muttered an apology and thrust 
the check into his pocket. 

At the moment that he did so, Clodagh reentered the room. 

“It’s all right, father!” she exclaimed. ‘ The bay will be round 
in a second. And Larry has come. Are you ready, Mr. Mil- 
banke?” 

He responded with instant alacrity. It was the second time 
that morning that she had un- 
consciously come to his relief. 

* Oh, quite,” he said. “ Quite 
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“So Jong as you make no objection,” he said, with amiable 
haste, “ 1 see nothing to find fault with.” 

But Hannah gave an incredulous shake of her head. ‘ Ah, you 
do be sayin’ that,’ she replied, sagely. ‘“ But ’tis a quare place 
you'll be findin’ Orristown after England, I’m thinkin’.” She 
.added this in a persuasive tone, making a tentative cast for the 
stranger’s sentiments. 

3ut before the fish could rise to her bait, her attention was 
claimed in another direction. A pellet of mud aimed with extreme 
accuracy came flying through the open window and hit her on the 
cheek. 

Milbanke glanced round quickly; Clodagh laughed; and the 
victim of the assault gave a gasp, pushed her saucepans aside, and 
thrust her head through the window. 

“Wait till I catch you, Masther Larry!” she cried across the 
yard. ‘“ How can I be doin’ the work of six women and three men 
with the likes of you traipsin’ about? ’Pon my word, I'll tell on 
you—lI'Il tell your uncle on you. Long threatenin’ comes at last!” 

But the only response that greeted her was a smothered laugh 
from the stables opposite. A laugh which Clodagh involuntarily 
echoed. 

Instantly Hannah wheeled round from the window. 

“Ah, Miss Clodagh, isn’t it a shame for you?” she exclaimed, 
tremulously. “Isn't it a shame for you now to be encouragin’ 
that brat of a boy? Sure ’tis the third time he thrun his mar- 
bles of mud at me this mornin’. So signs, I'll spake to the 
masther. I will so.” She gave her apron a defiant tug. 

Milbanke stood uncertain and ‘embarrassed, nervously curious 
as to what Clodagh’s next move would be. With a certain mis- 
giving he saw her face brim over with ‘delight; then with a sense 
of complete amazement he saw her step suddenly to the side of 
the indignant Hannah, throw one arm impulsively round her 
neck, and give her a hasty kiss. 

‘Indeed you won't speak to him, Hannah—and you know 
you won't,” she said in her most beguiling tones. “ And you'll 
make a griddle-cake for lunch, just to show you aren’t angry. 
Come on, Mr. Milbanke! Larry is waiting.” 

As they crossed the kitchen, Hannah defiantly passed the cor- 
ner of her apron across her eyes, and ostentatiously resumed her 
interrupted work. 

At the door Clodagh looked back. 

“* Hannah!” she said, persuasively. 

“Go on wid you now, Miss Clodagh!” she cried. “Sure ’tis 
a pair of ye that’s there. I’m out wid ye.” 

* But the griddle-cake, Hannah?” 

“Let Betsy over at Mrs. Asshlin’s make griddle-cake for ye. 
Maybe she wouldn’t put up 
wid Masther Larry as aisy as 
me.” 





ready. Shall we start?” 

“This minute, if you. like. 
Good-by, father! I hope *twill 
be a good run.” She crossed 
the room quickly, then paused 
at the door. 

“Remember, the race will be 
nothing at all worth seeing,” 
she added, glancing back over 
her shoulder at the guest. 


CHAPTER VI 

WITHOUT ceremony or apol- 
ogy Clodagh led Milbanke to 
the stables by the shortest 
route, which entailed the 
traversing of several long and 
windy passages and the cross- 
ing of the great draughty 
kitchen, where Hannah — the 
housekeeper, cook, and general 
mainstay of the establish- 
ment—held undisputed sway. 

As they entered her domain 
she was standing by an open 
window engaged on the clean- 
ing of a saucepan—an_ opera- 
tion to which she brought an 
astonishing amount of noisy 
energy. At sight of the stran- 
ger she dropped the knife she 
was holding and made a fur- 
tive attempt to straighten her 
ample and somewhat dirty 
apron. 

“Ah, wisha, Miss Clodagh,” 
she began, in a voice that trem- 
bled between chagrin and an 
inherent sense of hospitality, 
‘isn’t that a quare thing for 
vou to be doin’ now? To be 
bringin’ the gintleman down 
here—an’ me in the middle of 
me pots? Not but what you’re 
welcome, sir—though ’tis no fit 
place for you,” she added with 
a glance that summed the in- 5 








“Of course Betsy would 

make a griddle-cake at any 
time,” said Clodagh, prompt- 
ly, “only we couldn’t eat it— 
after yours.” 
* For a moment Hannah made 
no response; then she gave 
another disdainful whisk to 
her apron and attacked the 
saucepan with renewed force. 

Clodagh said nothing, but 
took a step forward. Her 
cheeks were bright and _ her 
eyes danced with mischief and 
amusement. As her foot 
touched the paving - stones of 
the yard, Hannah raised her 
head. 

“T suppose ’twill be at wan 
yell be wantin’ the lunch?” 
she said, in a suddenly lowered 
and mollified voice; and Clo- 
dagh responded with a laugh of 
triumph and delight. 

Outside in the sunshine of 
the yard she laughed again. 

“Hannah is an old duck!” 
she said. “She is always get- 
ting as cross as two sticks, and 
then forgetting all about it. 
Nobody could help teasing her. 
But where’s Larry gone to? 
Larry! Larry!” 

There was a pause, a stamp- 
ing of horse’s hoofs, and the 
sound of a voice whispering af- 
fectionate injunctions to an un- 
seen animal; then young Lau- 
rence Asshlin emerged from the 
stables, leading his chestnut 
colt. 

He was a well-made, ‘nig- 
limbed boy of fourteen, with 
skin as smooth and eyes as 
clear as Clodagh’s own. 

“Hullo, Clo!” he exclaimed. 
“That was a straight shot, 
wasn’t it? Was she mad?” 











truder up from head to heel. 
Milbanke laughed a little 
awkwardly. 


“Pretty mad,” responded 
Clodagh. “This is Myr. Mil- 
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Milbanke stood uncertain and embarrassed banke. He came last night.” 
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Young Asshlin eyed the 
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stranger frankly and : a 
without — embarrass- ‘ 
ment. 


“You’re not at the 
meet?” he said, with in- 
voluntary surprise. ‘“ I’d 
be there, only mother 
doesn’t let me hunt yet. 
She thinks I’d break my 
neck or something,’ he 
laughed. “But Vl go 
to every meet within 
twenty miles when I’m a 
man,” he added. * There’s 
nothing as good as 
hunting—except sailing. 
Are you much of a 
sailor?” 

Milbanke looked back 
into the bright, fearless 
eyes and healthy, spirit- 
ed face, and again a 
touch of aloofness, of 
age, damped him. There 
was a buoyancy in this 
boy and girl—a zest, an 
enthusiasm outside 
which he stood the unde- 
niable alien. 

* Yes, I am fond of the 
sea,” he responded; “ but 
probably not as you are 
fond of it.” Try as he 
might to be natural and 
pleasant, his speech 
sounded stilted, his 
words staid. 

The boy looked at him 
doubtfully. 

“Didn't know there 
were two ways of doing 
it,” he said, rubbing his 
face against the cob’s 
sleek neck. 

But Cledagh came to 
her guest’s rescue. 

“ Larry doesn’t deserve 
any credit for liking the 
sea,” she said. “ His 
father was a sailor. You 
go on to the _ fields, 
Larry,” she added; 
“you'll find Nance wait- 
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course I’m not going to 
lose him.” Again she 
turned and fondled the 
mare; and a moment 
later they came into 
view of the long, level 
fields that lay between 
the house and the sea, 
and saw the erect figure 
of Larry clearly © sil- 
houetted against the sky, 
as he sat his cob with 
the ease of a born horse- 
man. It took Milbanke 
but a few minutes to 
place himself in a safe 
and advantageous  posi- 
tion on a ditch that, di- 
viding two of the fields, 
was to form the last 
jump of the race; and 
once ensconced in this 
pleasant and not uncom- 
fortable seat, he watched 
the cousins move across 
the fields to the point 
where little Nance was 
waiting to arrange the 
preliminaries. He saw 
Clodagh mount the gray 
mare, observed the one 
or two inevitable false 
starts, then became con- 
scious with a quickening 
of interest that the race 
had begun. 

Had he been possessed 
of the humorous quality 
he would undoubtedly 
have been drawn into a 
smile at his own posi- 
tion; as it was, he saw 
nothing ludicrous in the 
idea of an elderly stu- 
dent seated on an Irish 
ditch playing umpire to 
a couple of children. 
As the horses started, he 
merely settled himself 
more securely in his seat, 
i and drew out his hand- 
» kerchief in obedience to 
A the instinct that some ex- 
pression of enthusiasm 
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ing there. I'll saddle 
Polly in a second, and be 
after you with Mr. Mil- 
banke. Run now! you’re 
only wasting time.” 

Larry hesitated for a moment, then he-nodded. “ All right!” 
he acquiesced. “ Only don’t be long.” 

Instantly he was gone, Clodagh handed her whip to Milbanke 
and darted into the coach-house, reappearing with a saddle over 
her arm and a bridle swinging from her shoulder. 

“You are not going to saddle the horse yourself?” he exclaimed, 
in consternation. “ Let me call one of the men. Please let me call 
one of the men.” 

Clodagh laughed. 

“There’s no one to call,” she said. “ Burke is the only proper 
man servant we keep, and he drove into Muskeere for provisions 
as soon as he brought the bay round for father. You don’t think 
I'd let any of the laborers touch the horses?” As she said this 
she laughed again and, nodding gayly, passed into one of the 
stalls. 

After she had disappeared Milbanke stood silent, listening with 
an uncomfortable embarrassment to the soft whinnying of the 
horse, the soft murmuring of Clodagh’s voice, the straining and 
creaking of leather that reached his ears. At last, yielding to his 
instincts, he stepped forward and spoke again. 

“Miss Clodagh, let me help you,” he said. “I’m afraid I’m 
rather useless, but you might let me try.” 

Again Clodagh’s soft, humorous laugh answered him. 

“It’s done now,” she said. ‘“ And, anyway, V’ve known how 
to saddle a horse since I was twelve. Stand back a little, please!” 

He drew back hastily; and she led out a small gray mare. 

“She isn’t much to look at,” she explained, “ but she’s grand to 
go—and I know she’s going to win. She must win.” She kissed 
the animal impulsively on the soft, quivering nostril. 

Together they threaded their way between the scurrying fowls 
and innumerable dogs that filled the yard—Clodagh leading the 
mare, Milbanke keeping close to her side. 

“What is this race for?” he asked, as they passed through the 
arched gateway. “A mere trial of strength?” 

Clodagh’s eyes widened. “Oh no,” she said; “that would be 
silly. There are stakes, of course—Larry’s telescope against my 
Irish terrier. The telescope belonged to Uncle Laurence, and is 
a beauty; but it’s nothing at all to Mick. Mick is a pedigree dog, 
six months old, with the finest coat and the loveliest head you 
ever saw. If I lost him—” But here she stopped. 

“It’s unlucky to say that, isn’t it?” she added, quickly. “ Of 


For Milbanke there was @ moment of horrible suspense 


would be demanded by 
the winner. He could 
not picture himself rais- 
ing a cheer as the con- 
queror sailed past him; 
but his dignity affably bent to the idea of a friendly wave of a 
handkerchief. 

A slight breeze was blowing in from the sea, and the intense 
freshness of the atmosphere again obtruded itself upon him as he 
watched the horses swing towards him across the fields, the thud 
of their hoofs upon the grass gaining in volume with every stride. 

For a space they galloped neck to neck; then slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, Clodagh drew away. For a couple of seconds the dis- 
tance between the animals became noticeable; then young Asshlin, 
urging the chestnut, regained his lost position, and to Milbanke’s 
eyes the two were again abreast as they crossed the last field. 

Once more he settled himself in his place of vantage. Some- 

thing in the freshness of the morning, something in the youth 
and vitality of the competitors, gave the race an interest and at- 
traction it would otherwise have lacked. With a reluctant sensa- 
tion—half curiosity, half the alien’s unaccountable attraction to- 
wards conditions of life other than his own—he found himself 
straining his eyes towards the two slight figures moving towards 
him across the short grass. Nearer and nearer they came, main- 
taining their level positions; then, as the last ditch came clearly 
into view, the gray mare seemed to gather herself together for 
the short, final gallop and the jump. Leaning forward, he saw 
Clodagh straighten herself in the saddle as each stride increased 
the advantage she had gained. 
* Unconsciously—with the nearer pounding of the hoofs—the ex- 
citement of the moment touched him. But it touched him with 
disastrous results. As the mare neared the ditch he suddenly 
leaned forward, losing the balance he had so carefully preserved. 

The action was instantaneous, and it was but the work of an- 
other instant to grasp the sturdy weeds that topped the ditch and 
regain his position; but unwittingly the harmless incident had 
changed the result of the race. As he involuntarily steadied him- 
self, the handkerchief held in readiness for the victor slipped from 
his hand and fluttered down upon the grass. 

It fell at the feet of the gray mare. She paused in sudden 
alarm, then hunched herself together, and shied away from it as 
from a ghost. 

No harm was done. Clodagh kept her seat without a tremor; 
but in that second of lost time the cob drew level with his rival, 
then sailed triumphantly over the ditch. 

(Continued on page 807.) 
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By James 


R. HAMLIN GARLAND has hit a new trail. The 

Tyranny of the Dark, except to a few of the author’s 

most intimate friends, discloses a startling and unsus- 

pected phase. From Main-travelied Roads to The Cap- 

tain of the Gray-Horse Troop and Hesper, Mr. Garland 
has accustomed us to the open road; it takes a good deal of an 
effort, therefore, to wrench one’s self free from the old trail and 
follow him upon one so strange and occult. The bound hands rest- 
ing on the wings of a hideous bat against a full moon in the 
striking cover design induce creepy sensations before the book is 
opened. One is further wrought into the mood of the drama be- 
fore the rise of the curtain by-the division of the given list of 
characters into “ Those in the Light” and “ Those in the Dark ”— 
the latter referring to those spirits conjured up from that bourne 
whence no traveller returns. Mr. Garland’s right to enter a new 
field so foreign to that in which he has hitherto harvested will 
be judged by his capacity to grasp and elucidate the scientific 
principles upon which his research in this field is based. Many 
years ago the late Walter Besant wrote an entertaining novel 
in which he used the phenomenon of spiritism for his milieu, but 
Herr Paulus was frankly written without other regard for the 
psychie truth underlying the claptrap than to exploit the curious 
career of a young New England dreamer and poet who exerted 
certain powers of a winning and magnetic personality, and who was 
caught and overthrown in his colossal deceit by his love for a 
pure-minded girl. Mr. Garland’s aim is serious. Here, too, the 
light and leading of a pure, lofty love involves and fights the 
psychic powers of darkness, but in this case the girl is a medium, 
self-deceived and immolated on the altar of fanaticism. Mr. Gar- 
land is not playing with the fad of an hour. Though the dis- 
closure of the results of his research comes upon us suddenly, he 
has for many years been a close and interested student of psychic 
phenomena. It is nearly a score of years ago that Mr. Garland 
was first induced to take up this inquiry through his acquaint- 
ance in Boston with Mr. B. O. Flower, then editor of the Arena. 
Through Mr. Flower, the novelist was persuaded to serve on the 
executive committee of the American Psychical Society, which 
had just been organized. The president of the society was Minot 
J. Savage. It was the aim of the society to investigate psychic 
phenomena scientifically, and to this end they endeavored to 
gain the active interest of men of science in their work. Among 
others, Professor Dolbeare, of Tufts, was invited to serve on the 
committee. Mr. Garland was especially chosen because of his 
sceptical attitude and keen common sense, and he was also ap- 
pointed to report the results of his investigations in the Psychical 
Journal. The work brought him into close association with all 
sorts of persons and conditions of psychic experience, and he was 
compelled to recognize the 
inexplicability of many oc- 
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which any one can strum.” Her sanity and happiness are at stake, 
when the hero, a young scientist, encounters her, and becomes inter- 
ested in her case, finally falling in love with her. The story is con- 
cerned with the conflict betwixt the powers of light and darkness; 
and the astonishing episodes and manifestations which are related 
as occurring in the experience of the characters are the more re- 
markable for being, as Mr. Garland claims, transferred to the page 
from actual occurrences which they resemble in the experience of 
the author. While one feels the weight and authority of science 
behind Mr. Garland’s work, he in no way allows himself to forget 
that he is telling a story; science is but the handmaiden of his 
art, and exists for the sake of the story. Nevertheless, the occult 
has so strong a fascination for all of us that no reader is likely 
to skip a line of Mr. Garland’s scientific exposition, and some may 
even regret with Weissmann that “ the scientist is defeated by the 
lover.” So far as any faith in the power and possibilities of 
psychic forces may be formulated, Mr. Garland does it through 
Weissmann. When Morton retorts sceptically, “To admit a single 
one of your premises would turn all our science upside down,” 
Weissmann replies: “So said the Ptolemaic philosophers when 
Copernicus came. Yet nothing was destroyed but error—they es- 
tablished the truth.” And when Morton explains, “I meant that 
the whole theory is opposed to every known law of physics,” Weiss- 
mann goes on to say: “I’m not so certain of that. I can imagine a 
subtler form of force than magnetism. I can imagine the mind 
reacting upon matter, creating in its own right by the displace- 
ment and rearrangement of the molecules of a substance—say of 
wood. What is a wine-glass but an appearance? ... We must 
keep open minds. . . . Infinite research is before us just as pain- 
ful groping is behind us. . . . The materialists have had their day. 
Some subtler expression of matter is about to be given to the world, 
not as Kant gave it, but through experiment, and to men like 
Myers and Sir William Crookes may come great honor some day. 
. . . We must keep our minds open to new messages—no matter 
how repulsive the source.” As will be seen, Mr. Garland has gath- 
ered up, weighed, and considered the latest results of psychical re- 
search, and from this standpoint alone his new book will command 
a wide hearing. And for the mere novel-reader there is the new 
strange setting of occult conditions for an unusual story of love 
and difficult wooing which is in itself of strong human interest. 


The new Biographical Edition of Stevenson has one desirable ad- 
vantage: the volumes are of dainty size, easily handled, and can 
be carried in the pocket. I don’t know any author that I wish 
to take out-of-doors more frequently. He is the best of com- 
rades at any time, but the prince of travelling companions. Yet 
after you have roamed with him o’er sea and land and witnessed 
many strange things, you 
come back with him to 





eurrences that took place 
under his observation. 
Morton’s experience in 
The Tyranny of the Dark 
may be fairly quoted as 
that of Mr. Garland’s at 
this stage: “ All that he 
had read concerning clair- 
voyance, telepathy, hyp- 
notism, and their allied 
subjects began to assume 
new significance and a 
weightier importance. He 
was annoyed to find him- 
self profoundly concerned 
as to whether the power of 
‘ suggestion’ was anything 
like as coercive as many 
eminent men believed it 
to be.” 


The Tyranny of _ the 
Dark presents the problem 
of spiritism fairly and 
squarely, through the man- 
ifestation in a _ beautiful 
young woman, healthy and 
normal in body and mind, 
of psychic powers from a 
very early age. Through 
the influence of her mother 
and a fanatical preacher, 
who desires to use her as 
a glorious means of con- 
verting the world to an 
assured belief in immor- 
tality, she becomes virtual- 
ly enslaved by her own 
singular powers. The 
healthy mind of the girl 
revolts against the proc- 
ess, and longs for freedom 
and happiness; she is be- 








hearth and home, where 
the common ties of life 
are knit in steadfast faith 
and affection, to find, as 
he has attested, that the 
most beautiful adventures 
are not those we go to 
seek. One feels deeply in- 
debted to the publishers 
and to Mrs. Stevenson for 
this pocket edition; so far 
Stevenson in the Edin- 
burgh and Thistle editions 
has been available only in 
the library. Three vol- 
umes at the low price of 
one dollar a volume have 
just been published, to 
wit: New Arabian Nights, 
Kidnapped, and its sequel, 
David Balfour. To me, as 
to many a young man of 
my generation, literature 
began with Stevenson, and 
the fresh perusal of these 
stories is fraught with 
fond and inspiring recol- 
lections. Mrs. Stevenson 
is writing a preface for 
each of the volumes, which 
in itself is an added at- 
traction, if any were 
needed. It was the au- 
thor’s cousin, Robert Alan 
Stevenson, we are told, who 
suggested the invention of 
the Suicide Club, RoBert 
Alan figuring in the begin- 
ning as the young man 
with the cream _ tarts, 
while the Prince of Wales 
was taken as the model for 
Prince Florizel. Later he 








coming, she says, “ more 
and more like a_ public 
piano, an instrument on 
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served as Paul Somerset in 
The Dynamiter and again 
in Prince Otto. 
























































ANTISEMITISM—A REPLY 
WasuinctTon, D.C., May 16, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Discussions that promote dissension among the races are 
ordinarily unprofitable. Where the friction arises mainly from 
mere difference of mannerisms that are due to external conditions 
existing for ages, these discussions beget irritation and not cor- 
rection. Yet, one of the letters on Antisemitism, by Daniel Kiefer, 
appearing in your issue of May 13, is so unfair towards the Jewish 
race, many of its statements are so susceptible of easy disproof, 
and the letter in its entirety is so symptomatic of the methods of 
his kind, that I beg leave to invoke the Golden Rule and be allowed 
to reply. 

The Jews were not the only class of voters who were opposed 
to the vagaries of free silver in 1896 and 1900. The Norwegians 
in the Northwest were unanimously opposed to it, and the Germans 
to only a lesser extent. That the Jews are interested in their 
own emancipation only is positively untrue. They are everywhere 
at the front of every liberal movement. Liberalism in Germany and 
France owes its modern inspiration to the Jew in the persons 
of Lasker and Gambetta. The holy alliance of the Russian des- 
potic bureaucracy, the German reactionists, and the French mon- 
archists, all inspired as they are by hatred of modern tendencies, 
have selected the Jew for their particular béte noire. 

The Jewish people of this country are not a unit on the Philip- 
pine question. They are divided on this question, as they are on 
every other where there is a reasonable chance for a difference of 
opinion. It is submitted that above all other hyphenated Amer- 
icans do they act on their individual judgments. If they voted 
in large numbers against free silver it is because the Jew is sane 
enough to see through a vagary so diaphanous as the proposition 
that. the government’s fiat can change value, or its companion delu- 
sion that a printing-press, plenty of green ink, and reams of paper 
can make everybody rich. 

The basis of Antisemitism is instinctive, and can be_ psycho- 
logically explained.. The success of a race advancing over almost 
superhuman obstacles where others fail under much more benefi- 
cent circumstances, coupled with the possession of a few minor 
mannerisms that provoke comparison by their strangeness, is 
bound to cause resentment, except to the very few who are un- 
usually gifted with a sense of impartiality. But what is capable 
of scientific explanation is not equivalent to ethical justification. 
Differences in superficial mannerisms are not moral delinquencies 
—at least not enough to justify the propagation of race hatred. 
Those who feel this antagonism enough to reduce it to argument 
fail to hit upon these instinctive causes. Instead, they grope 
around for a logical basis and grasp at anything that can be 
found. I have but to refer, as an example, to Mr. Kiefer’s glaring 
inaccuracies and fantastic reasoning. 

The behest that the Jew follow the leadership of that Jew who 
lived 1900 years ago is pure presumption. I say it with all due 
respect. It is based upon the pretension that the Golden Rule is 
practised by the Christians universally, and by them only. If the 
Golden Rule has been applied by them in their treatment of the 
Jews the last nineteen centuries it has not been laid on very thick. 
In this connection, the less said about the Golden Rule the bet- 
ter for the historical reputation of Christianity. To show how 
it is applied up.to date, allow me to refer to a controversy just 
ended in the national capital. In a protest by the Jews, among 
many others, against introducing religious teaching into the pub- 
lic schools, the leader of the movement, a man of the highest 
position in the Church and community, stigmatized the opposition 
as a Judaizing influence, and raised the banner of hate simply be- 
cause the Jew advocated the doctrine that is, above all others, the 
most peculiarly American—the non- sectarianism of the public 
school. 

The Golden Rule does not consist in forcing one’s religion down 
another’s throat. The Jew only asks that he be judged as an in- 
dividual, and that he be measured by the same standards applied 
to others. When the Gentile will demonstrate that he has a better 
family life, a higher ideal of practical morality, a more sincere 
spirit of hospitality and charity, or a more hygienic system of 
dieteties, then he may speak with authority. These things are 
fundamentals, not mere mouthings. 

It is a curious arraignment against the Jew—that he has voted 
against free silver (which is true enough), and that he denies 
succor to the more-than-Russian-oppressed Filipino (which is de- 
nied as to premises and conclusion). If the Russian Jew had a 
fraction of the Filipino’s freedom he would not be flocking to these 
shores in such great numbers. 


I am, sir, WILLIAM I. WYMAN. 


THE “ AMERICAN LANGUAGE ” 
New York, May 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Americans can frequently learn surprising things about 
themselves and their habits by reading the comments of the British 
press on Yankee manners and institutions. The amusing thing 
about these comments is their tone of infallibilitv—they indicate 
an apparent familiarity with our national habits that is superior 
to any possible correction or protest. An entertaining instance 
that recently came to my attention was a letter sent by one of the 
English readers of “ T. P.’s Weekly ” to the editor of that journal. 
The writer, who professes the usual omniscience concerning Amer- 
ican affairs, discusses what Englishmen like to eall ‘“ the American 
language”; and in the course of his remarks he makes a number 
of statements that will be news to American readers. For in- 


stance: It seems that an American never speaks of “taking a 
sail,” but always refers to that form of recreation as “a_ boat 
ride.” Also, it appears, we habitually speak of a man’s “suit of 
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hair”’; our young men and women are never referred to except 
as “beaux” and “belles”; and in the South, it appears, young 
ladies are in the habit of alluding to their men friends as “ per- 
fect Jacks.” 

It would seem that we possess what surely must be the linguistic 
curiosity of the ages: a national language that is neither spoken, 
written, nor read—except in the pages of British periodicals. 

I am, sir, Rogpert J. WILSON. 


JOHN PAUL JONES 
New York, May 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Let Mr. Franklin W. Smith rest assured that the legend 
of the transferal of the remains of John Paul Jones to his birth- 
place is an exploded myth. 

The haunted grave of the “ Black Pirate” in Kirkbean is not 
that of the fiery sea-fighter, but of his father, quiet John Paul, 
the Scotch gardener. 

After the death of the admiral, not his mother, who was _ prob- 
ably no longer living, but his sister, Mrs. Janette Taylor, one of 
the two heirs under his will, went to Paris, and succeeded with 
considerable difficulty in collecting the inheritance, but the remains 
were left in the place of their original interment. 

While there are many other proofs of the truth of this state- 
ment, it is sufficiently vouched for in a biography of Admiral 
Jones, published in 1830 under the supervision of his niece, Miss 
Janette Taylor, who certainly knew the facts and could have had 
no conceivable reason for concealing them. 

I an, sir, 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


INVESTING IN MANHOOD 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 16, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—One writer has said, “We do not need socialism or im- 
perialism or free trade or public ownership of monopolies or State 
control of trusts as much as we need honest men in public life 
and private enterprise, who have some standard of conduct higher 
than insatiable self-interest.” The work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in city, railroad, army, and navy depart- 
ments has been marked with good results in the development of 
strong manhood. It is now directing its attention to the indus- 
trial classes. In Tennessee there are over 15,000 men engaged in 
mining industries. Heretofore no definite religious or educa- 
tional work has been undertaken for these men. An association 
has just been organized at Petros, a coal-miners’ camp in the 
mountains of East Tennessee, and a Y. M. C. A. building will be 
erectetl there this summer. This is the first miners’ association in 
Tennessee. The building will be equipped with reading-room, bath- 
room, gymnasium, ete., and a secretary will be employed for full 
time to develop and carry on the work at the mines. It plans to 
make the building the social centre where the moral atmosphere 
will be invigorating. Bible classes, educational classes, gospel 
meetings, etc., will be undertaken when the organization is per- 
fected. 

Its mission is to help the miner to make the most of his life 
for himself and for others by putting within his reach oppor- 
tunities and appliances for physical development and recreation 
and intellectual training and skill. A small membership fee will 
be charged, but this will not pay all the expenses of conducting a 
work of this magnitude. We have to make up the deficit by so- 
liciting subscriptions to the work. Work of this nature is rarely 
ever self-supporting. Ruskin says, “ Invest your money in man- 
hood, particularly young manhood,” and we believe that that is 
whai men are doing when they contribute to this work. 

I am, sir, JAMES D. Burton. 


MUSICAL * ATMOSPHERE ” 
New York, May 23, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srir,—Apropos of the project for a new musical conservatory to 
be established in New York city on the basis of the Loeb endow- 
ment fund, there has been much discussion of the question whether 
or not such a school will be able to supply the supposedly de- 
sirable “ musical atmosphere ” which is commonly believed to con- 
stitute the principal advantage of musical study in the European 
capitals. It is a familiar assertion that the American student of 
music must go abroad if he wishes to imbibe the “ atmosphere ” 
which is held to be so necessary an element in his education, and 
the Loeb project has been hailed by many as promising a means 
of furnishing a local supply of atmosphere, thus offering an in- 
ducement to our budding musicians to complete their training at 
home. The hope does not seem to me to offer much promise of 
realization. ‘ Atmosphere ’—musical, literary, or artistic—ecan- 
not be furnished to order. It is a product of conditions and asso- 
ciations which require many years for their establishment. It is 
not the conservatories and the teachers of Munich, Berlin, and 
Frankfort that create Germany’s musical atmosphere. It is the 
general attitude toward music and musicians, the widespread 
enthusiasm for the art, the feeling which accords as much honor 
to the eminent pianist and composer as to the successful banker 
and statesman. So long as musical art and artists occupy the sub- 
sidiary place they do in America it will be useless to attempt 
either to imitate or to create that environment of genuine artistic 
sentiment which constitutes an atmosphere. However, there is no 
doubt that music and musicians can get along very well without 
such an environment, although the road is a long and uphill one, 
and there is small reward even at the top. 


I an, sir, R. D. UNDERWOOD. 























A Worthy Charity 


A CERTAIN English actor, whose debts had 
made him an object of interest to various 
‘bailiffs, met a friend one day who asked him 
if he could spare ten shillings toward a fund 
with which to bury a bailiff who had just 
died. 

“ By all means,” replied the actor; “ here’s 
twenty shillings—bury two.” 





Dangers of Travelling 


Onze of the best stories told about Artemus 
.Ward concerns a journey which the humorist 
took on a little “ one-horse” railroad line 
in the Middle West. After the train had 
crept from station to station at a snail’s 
pace for half a day, Ward beckoned to the 
conductor as he passed through the car. 

“Say, conductor,” he drawled, “do you 
mind if I give you a little advice?” 

“Well, what is it?” said the conductor, 
gruffly. 

“Seems to me,” continued Ward, “ it 
would be safer to take the cowcatcher off the 
engine and hitch it to the end of the rear 
car.” 

“ What for?” demanded the conductor. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over,” said 
Ward, “and I don’t see what’s to prevent 
one of them cows out there from coming into 
the car and biting the passengers.” 








Apvice TO MoTHEers.—Mrs. WinsLow’s SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all yy cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] é 








HIGH AUTHORITY. 

Dr. Rosert Hutcuison, Hospital for Sick Children, London, 
says: ‘Conde milk is more easily digested than that 
of ordinary cow's milk.” For this reason the demand for Bor- 
DEN’s EAGLE BraNp CONDENSED MILK, for infant feeding, is 
constantly increasing. Use it also for tea, coffee and cocoa.— 
[Adv.] 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 








It is pleasant to take and cures 
25c.—[Adv.] 


CuHILpREN like P1so’s Curr. 
their coughs. At druggists. 
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BOOK OF BOOKS 


Over 30,000,000 Published. 


An Oakland lady, who has a taste for good 
literature, tells what a happy time she had on 
“The Road to Wellville.” She says: 

“T drank coffee freely for eight years before I 
began to perceive any evil effects from it. Then I 
noticed that I was becoming very nervous, and 
that my stomach was gradually losing the power 
to properly assimilate my food. In time I got so 
weak that I dreaded to leave the house—for no 
reason whatever but because of the miserable 
condition of my nerves and stomach. I attribut- 
ed the trouble to anything in the world but coffee, 
of course. I dosed myself with medicines, which, 
in the end, would leave me in a worse condition 
than at first. I was most wretched and dis- 
couraged—not 30 years old, and feeling that life 
was a failure! 

“T had given up all hope of ever enjoying myself 
like other people, till one day I read the little book 
“The Road to Wellville.” It opened my eyes, 
and taught me a lesson I shall never forget and 
cannot value too highly. I immediately quit the 
use of the old kind of coffee and bezan to drink 
Postum Food Coffee. I noticed the beginning of 
an improvement in the whole tone of my system 
after only two days’ use of the new drink, and in a 
very short time realized that I could go about like 
other people without the least return of the nervous 
dread that formerly gave me so much trouble. 
In fact, my nervousness disappeared entirely, and 
has never returned, although it is now a year that 
I have been drinking Postum Food Coffee. And 
my stomach is now like iron—nothing can upset it! 

“Last week, during the big Conclave in San 
Francisco, I was on the go day and night without 
the slightest fatigue; and as I stood in the immense 
crowd watching the great parade that lasted for 
hours, I thought to myself, ‘This strength is what 
Postum Food Coffee has given me!’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

The little book, “The Road to Wellville” may 
be found in every pkg. 
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‘TO the man behind the bar a cock- 

tail is a mixed drink—nothing 
more. With us, the making of 
CLUB COCKTAILS is as im- 
portant a task as producing a fine 
wine. Our formula calls for such 
exact proportions of liquors that 
the flavor, taste and strength of 
CLUB COCKTAILS are pre- 
served to a uniform standard. 
Thorough ageing makes them per- 
fect beyond compare. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 

Hartford New York London 











New Folding 
BROWNIES. 


Automatic Iris Diaphragm Shutters, 
Meniscus Lenses, Automatic Focusing Lock. 

Load in Daylight with the Eastman 
Non-Curling Film. 


No. 2, for 24% x 3% pictures, 
No. 3, for 3% x4¥% pictures, - 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Brownie Book free at the Rochester, N. Y. 
dealers or by mail. 


- $5.00 
9.00 




















Reh , . THE ; _ 
Dont shave again until you can procure atleast a sample of 





Woodbury's Facial Cream. It goes in and gets the sting. 
You'll go out and buyit for comforts sake. : 

Send 10 ets. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnaii, O 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author’s ‘‘ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this book is entirely new, and quite different 
from the former work, while embodying all the 
qualities which made it popular. 


Mustrated with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 
803 

















LOW - RATE 


TOUR TO DENVER, 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Inter- 
national Convention, Epworth League. 


On account of the Epworth League International 
Convention, to be held in Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arrangéd a 
tour to Denver under its Personally-conducted 
System. <A special train of high-grade Pullman 
equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Altoona, and Pittsburgh on Monday, July 3, 
arriving Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, July 5. 
Tickets covering round-trip transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth) going, and all meals in 
dining-car when traveling on special train, will be sold 
at the following very low rates: New York, $63.50; 
Philadelphia, $61.75; Baltimore, $60.00; Washington, 
$60.00; Harrisburg, $59.75; Williamsport, $59.75; 
Altoona, $58.75; and at proportionate rates from other 
stations. 

These tickets will be good for passage to either 
Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, and will be good 
for return passage on regular trains to leave either of 
the above-mentioned points not later than July 14. 
Deposit of tickets with Joint Agent at either Denver, 
Colorado Springs, or Pueblo not later than July 14 
and payment oie of fifty cents secures an extension 
of return limit to leave either of the above points not 
later than August 8 

These liberal return limits will enable tourists to 
take advantage of the many delightful side trips to 
resorts in the Colorado Mountains, the Yellowstone 
Park, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition at Portland, for which special 
reduced-rate tickets will be on sale at Denver, 
Colorado Springs, and Pueblo. 

For further information concerning specific rates, 
stop-over privileges, and returning routes, consult 
ticket agents. A descriptive itinerary will be mailed 
upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TheWorlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 


Gold Medals 
Chicago NewOrleans Paris 
1893 1885 1900. § 


Grand Prize’: 
St.Louis Worlds Fair: 


A “DELIGHTFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE”’ 
BOOK ABOUT MUSIC. 


Phases of Modern Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 








A reviewer thus sums up his impres- 
sions of Mr. Gilman’s book : 

“Mr. Gilman has impressed his indi- 
viduality on lovers of music both as an 
independent writer of fine sensibilities, 
zesthetic insight, and literary charm, and 
as a critic of broad sympathies and origi- 
nality of thought. His ‘Phases of Modern 
Music’ is one of the most readable and 
delightful books on music which the 
present season has brought forth.” 

Cloth, $1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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VI.—Mr. Mudison Marries 


URIOUS! If anybody had told me a year ago that to-day 

I should be living at Lexington Avenue and Seventy-ninth 

Street I would have laughed at him. Now I am laughing 

at myself, for while I am terribly uncomfortable all the 

time—or ought to be so—I am ridiculously happy. Gladys 

says things will look up with us financially after a while, as she 

has a rich old aunt somewhere, and we may be able to move west 

a block or two. But I den’t indulge much in dreams. I try to 

take things as they come, and find solace in the fact that the only 

time in my life that I was ever stirred by ambition I lost a 

quarter of my capital. Yet I can hardly call it ambition, but 

rather necessity, for, confronted with the problem of supporting 

my suddenly acquired family, I bought stocks heavily on a rising 

market, with the inevitable result, so now we have only $15,000 

a year. Of course Joshua pays ten thousand annually for the 

children’s board, but Gladys has nobly refused her allowance from 
him. 

There must be lots of people who get along on less than we do, 
but if they are anybody it requires scrimping. Surely I had to 
give up enough. Gastly has my car, as he sold stocks on the 
bulge; Duff has my saddle-horses; and Jangle has been turned into 
a general man about the house—a combination butler, footman, 
and furnace-tender. Doing without Jangle is not so hard, as I 
have to economize en clothes, and they are learning to take care 
of themselves, but I do feel the need of more clubs than the 
Cholmondeley alone. Of course no man could live without the 
Cholmondeley. When I walk by the Ticktock and the Pingpong, 
all those favorite old haunts of mine, I think of Enoch Arden 
or Rip Van Winkle, whoever the fellow was that stayed away 
from home so long. When I see the men in the windows looking 
bored, how I long to join them! 

Belonging to one club is like having a port to clear from, but 
no destination. There is little pleasure in strolling down the 
Avenue when there is no place for you to drop in, so I have been 
keeping close to home, though my reading had given me the 
idea that it was the last place any one would want to be. Yet 
it, is quite endurable. I suppose this is because Mrs. Mudison un- 
derstands me so well. There are discomforts. I have to take 
breakfast much earlier, but you don’t really mind getting up at 
nine o’clock when you have not been out late the night before. 
There are long hours when there is nothing to do, hours when in 
the old days I could ride, but which now must be filled in with 
picture papers. I do miss that daily canter, but Gladys had to 
have a pair for her brougham, so I take my exercise by walking 
in the Park with the children. Rather amusing they are, too. 

The other morning I was watching Devereux and Maltravers 
racing around on the grass, when along the bridle-path came Cecil 
Hash on his smart piebald pony. Pulling up in front of me, he 
shouted, “ Lord! Mudison, you are not going to throw yourself in 
the reservoir?” 

Really, I was feeling very cheerful, but my meditative attitude 
misled him. 

*T am just taking the children for a walk,” said I, pointing to 
the small pair. 

Cecil kind of stared at the boys. 

“They are Mrs. Mudison’s,”’ said I, rather sharply. 
you remember that she was Mrs. Joshua Underbunk.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Hash, his face clearing, “ I do remember now. 
Come to think of it, I ran across Underbunk in the Ticktock Club 
just yesterday.” 

Up ran that confounded little Maltravers and shouted, “Come 
along, Dad.” 

Now I do not object to that appellation in the privacy of our 
home, for the lad is very fond of me, but I do wish he would not 
be so demonstrative in public. Still, it is simply extra pay for 
the amusement I have had taking him on tours of exploration 
through the toy-stores. It is well for Cecil Hash that he never 


His expression nettled me. 
“ Perhaps 


saw me in a toy-store, judging from the effect of our present 
meeting, for he had to push his crop down his throat to save 
himself from choking to death. I wanted to wipe up the bridle- 
path with him, but controlled myself, and said, in a dignified 
way, “ Come along, children.” 

As I began to move away, with one in each hand, Cecil asked 
me to join him at the Pingpong Club at three for billiards. It was 
hard to have to own up that I had resigned, but there was noth- 
ing else to do. He was astonished, tremendously astonished, but 
was too well-bred to show it other than by staring at me with 
wide-open eyes. 

“Well?” said I. 

That aroused him. “ We'll miss you, old man—miss you ter- 
ribly,” said he, as if he meant it. “Thank Heaven, we can still 
meet+me at the Cholmondeley and cut cach other’s throat at 
bridge.” 

He quite touched me. 
bridge, unless you care to play a penny a point. 
a penny a point now.” 

Even the pony jumped, but I suppose that was because his 
rider gave such a long whistle. 

“ Mudison,” said Cecil, ‘“ you don’t mean to tell me that you 
have stopped playing for money?” 

“Yes, Cecil,’ I answered, firmly. “ You must remember that 
to only a few people in this world is it given to be happy and 
also to have pleasure.” : 

With that I marched away. I heard the wild clatter of the 
pony’s hoofs as he galloped off, so I turned for a covert look at 
him, not in envy, but thinking perhaps of the days we used to 
canter along together. Suddenly he drew rein and turned in the 
saddle. I saw him smile. 

For the moment that smile put me all out of gear, and I 
sat down on a bench to think things over. In a little while the 
piebald pony flashed by again, and I summed up the situation 
thus: 

There goes Cecil Hash, bachelor. He has everything to make 
a single life worth living. He thinks he is happy because he 
has an airy, roomy apartment, an ammonia refrigerator, a full 
sideboard, and a man; because he belongs to a half-dozen clubs, 
keeps a car, and a few hunters and polo ponies; because he need 
not worry about money matters so long as he adheres to his simple 
life and limits his wants; because he does not have to learn any- 
thing, as he is already smart. He thinks he is happy. He pities 
me. Let him smile. Really, he is only comfortable, thoroughly 
comfortable. 

“Come, boys!” said I, rising. 
in time for luncheon to-day.” 

“What are you laughing at, Dad?” Devereux inquired. 

And, hang it! I could not have told him whether it was Cecil 
Hash or J. Madison Mudison. 

Somehow my meeting with Cecil made me a little discontented 
for the time being. It did seem that as long as I had not enough 
millions to be a really smart married man, I should do something 
to save the name of Mudison from social oblivion in the next 
generation, become a captain of industry and buy. back what I 
had lost when I ceased to be a well-known bachelor and became just 
a well-to-do husband. My suggestion almost killed Gladys at 
luncheon that day. 

“ But, my dear Muddy,” she said, kindly, when she had recov- 
ered her breath, “ you are absolutely unqualified to earn a living 
in any way.” 

“ Are you sure?” I returned, a trifle put out. 

“ Of course you are a Harvard man,” she went on, “ but I should 
not say that you were very well educated.” 

“Simply because I had to play on the team,” I snapped. 

“ And, Muddy,” said she, as sweetly as only Gladys can, “ while 

(Continucd on page 806.) 


“We can meet,” said I, “but not at 
I only play for 


4g “Mamma says we must be home 
























Progress of Science 


Municipal Child-Rearing 


THE town of Huddersfield, England, which 
stands in the front rank of the cities that 
have adopted the plan of public utilities 
owned and controlled by the municipal au- 
thorities, has recently taken a further step, 
and provided for child-rearing under official 
direction. Realizing that a large part of the 
death-rate among the poor was of infants 
under one year of age, owing to insufficient 
or unintelligent care and nourishment, the 
mayor of the city offered a bonus of $4 to 
every child born in one of the districts that 
should attain the age of twelve months. 
This offer, which is to hold good during the 
term of the present incumbent’s mayoralty, 
led the local health authorities to consider 
whether steps could not be taken’ towards 
saving the lives of infants. 

Accordingly they decided to offer a reward 
of one shilling to the first person who should 
inform the medical officer of the birth of. a 
child within forty-eight hours of its oe- 
currence. The mother is then to be visited 
by physicians and women health visitors, 
who will instruct her as to the best methods 
of feeding, washing, and clothing the child, 
while, in addition, detailed instructions are 
to be prepared and printed for general dis- 
tribution. - 

The health visitors will also exam- 
ine the homes of the mothers and _ fac- 
tories and other places where women are 
employed, and cases where deaths of chil- 
dren under one year have occurred will be 
investigated. Furthermore, a year’s experi- 
ment will be undertaken with a day-nursery 
where children will be cared for, and steril- 
ized milk will be supplied for the babies. 
Huddersfield is a manufacturing town, and 
the authorities consider that its present 
strength can best be preserved through main- 
taining its native labor. They therefore be- 
lieve that if the infant mortality is reduced 
to a minimum, a large majority of the chil- 
dren would grow to manhood and woman- 
hood. ‘The experiment is interesting. 


The Elimination of the Horse 

One of the most striking suggestions for 
the amelioration of traffic conditions in over- 
crowded city streets is to restrict certain 
highways, such as Broadway, New York, to 
motor vehicles. There would be an im- 
portant saving in space, as the elimination 
of the horses “would permit at least half as 
many more vehicles to occupy the streets, 


whether in motion or when drawn up 
at the curb ready for loading or un- 
loading. 


Furthermore, it is a fact that motor vehi- 
cles, and especially those for freight, can be 
run at much greater speed than trucks 
drawn by horses, while their control is a 
far simpler matter. 

Then there is also the fact that a single 
motor-truck can be constructed of larger 
dimensions than any horse-drawn truck. 
Such a plan has been seriously considered 
by engineers interested in municipal devel- 
opment. and there are many points to recom- 
mend it, such as the decrease of wear on 
streets due to narrow iron-tired wheels, the 
absence of dirt, and, possibly, less noise. 


Railway Tickets from a Slot Machine 

An interesting application of the slot 
principle has been made in England, where 
the Lancashire and Yorkshve Railway has 
introduced an automatic ticket-machine at 
a point where a large number of tickets 
for a neighboring station are sold. The 
machine is of simple construction, and when 
the coin is dropped into the slot and a handle 
pulled the ticket is dropped into an open 
receptacle. If the machines prove successful 
in operation it is proposed to instal a large 
number at suburban stations, not only with 
the purpose of relieving the ticket-office, es- 
pecially during rush hours, but to enable 
passengers to purchase their tickets more 
speedily without waiting in a line at the 
window. It has been suggested that a num- 
ber of these machines could be employed at 
rapid - transit or subway stations in this 
country with advantage. The English com- 
pany considers that the automatic ticket- 
machine will serve to increase suburban 


traffic, and enable it to meet electric com- 
petition on better terms, 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 
Rare piquancy is given to Chafing Dish 
cooking b 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE as a sea- 
soning. Welsh Rarebit, Lobster a la 
Newburg, Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect must have 
atleast a dashof it. [tadds enjoyment 
to every dinner. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 




















TOUR TO THE CANADIAN 
LEWIS 


ROCKIES, 
AND CLARK EXPOSITION, 
AND YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Con- 
vention American Medical Association. 





ROUND—$215—TRIP. 


On account. of the convention of the American 
Medical Association, to be held in Portland, Ore., 
1r to 14, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a_personally- conducted tour, visiting the 
beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland, allowing four days in the 
latter city for attending the sessions of the convention 
and for visiting the Lewis and Clark Exposition, and 
five and one-half days in the Yellowstone Park, a full 
and complete tour of that wonderland. Tickets 
covering every necessary expense em -route, except 
hotel accommodations in Portland, will be sold at the 
very low rate of $215 from all stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, except Pittsburgh, from which the 
rate will be $210. A special train of high-grade Pull- 
man equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh; Monday, July 3. The 
route will be via Chicago and St. Paul to Banff Hot 
Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, in the Canadian Rockies, 
thence to the Pacific Coast. Returning the route will 
lie through the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, and thence via 
Billings and Omaha to Chicago, reaching New York 
on July 26. For further information consult Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket agents. A desc Boyd itiner- 
ary will be sent on application to Geo. W. Boyd, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 804.) 
you have a certain peculiar kind of intelligence, I should hardly 
say that you had brains.” 

“TI know all that,” said I. ‘“ And for the very reason I am 
thinking of becoming a stock-broker.” 

“Oh, you might do that,” said she, pensively. 

My wife was quite taken with the idea until she heard that I 
should have to be down-town at ten o’clock every morning and 
stand around on my feet till three, yelling continually. Down 
went her little foot, as only Gladys Mudison’s can, and she de- 
clared that it was not a dignified business at all. 

“You would only be a respectable auctioneer,” she declared. 

“ But 1 should make a lot of money,” I pleaded. 

“T would rather have you do without a few things,” she re- 
torted, “than send you down to that bear-garden every day.” 

So my dreams of great wealth have fled me, and I cannot say 
that I am wholly sorry. 1 did suggest becoming a corporation 
lawyer, but Gladys has the European idea of being satisfied with 
what you have, and she does not realize that in this city you 
must keep on piling up more and more or you will become a 
Knickerbocker. She told me she would think it over a while, and 
she has been thinking ever since, very quietly. 

Meantime I am finding consolation in chickens, and am looking 
forward to good sport next summer at the little box we have just 
bought down on the Wheatley Hills. The study of incubators 
alone is a life task, and my mind is not quite made up as to 
what. kind we shall get, but all my other plans have been se- 
cretly laid. Only Devereux, the oldest bey, knows about it, and 
we slipped down to the country day before yesterday on a _pros- 
pecting tour. We were standing at the stable with the local car- 
penter, making estimates on the lumber needed for the hennery, 
when in rode Gastly and Timpey Duff, the latter on my old roan 
hunter, the homeliest and fastest brute that ever followed a big 
pack of hounds and a diminutive fox over Hempstead Plain. The 
sight of a red coat did stir my blood, and though I cannot say 
that I looked at them with envy, yet it occurred to me that it 
would be mighty pleasant to be astride old Christopher again, 
bound for the meet, as they were. Surely there is no sight so in- 
spiring as a company of daring fellows, with the pack in full ery, 
running a ferocious animal from Dan to Bersheeba. A noble sport! 

“Saw you in here,” 
said Gastly, in that 
jerky way of his. 
“Thought you might 
be coming over for the 
fun.” 

Now, of course, I 
did not intend to tell 
them my real _busi- 
ness, that my fun in 
the future would be 
found in the humble 
and ignoble occupa- 
tion of  ineubating 
Plymouth Rocks, but 
Devereux had to speak 
up and give it all 
away. 

“ Huh!” said Gastly. 

“Ye gods!” said 
Timpey Duff. 

So they rode away, 
and as they turned 
through the gate Ho- 
ratio leaned over and 
slapped his companion 
on the back. It seem- 
ed they would both 
roll out of their sad- 
dles. 

So I am getting ac- 
customed to being re- 
garded as one dead. 
But there is a con- 
soling thing in this 
unfortunately fortu- 
nate situation. Gladys 
seems confoundedly 
satisfied. When I see 
her happy I feel that 
[ should not grow] be- 
eause I have had to 
give up comfort and 
pleasure for her sake. 
She says she was 
thoroughly tired of 
being the late Mrs. 
Underbunk, and_ hav- 
ing people, who did 
not know,  condole 
with her as though 
she were a widow; as 
long as she can have 
two comfortable 
houses, her carriage, 
plenty of clothes, and 
a husband who does 
not drink too much, 
she thinks she should 
consider herself a 
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“ But, my dear Muddy,” she said, “ you are absolutely unqualified to earn a 
living in any way.” 
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lucky woman. I suppose I should consider myself 2 lucky man, if 
all my old friends did not treat me as though I were a bore. 

For instance, we dined at the Garishs’ last night, a formal affair 
of twenty-four covers, and instead of my taking in Evelyn, as of 
old, she had Cecil Hash on one side, and on the other Winthrop 
Jumpkin, 7th, whom I made. Gladys was at the other end with 
a jolly crowd—Gastly, Garish, and the Countess of Less, who was 
Evangeline Very, and has just returned alone to this country from 
England for a prolonged stay. As for me, I took in old Mrs. 
Handy, somebody’s poor relative, and had on my left Timpey Duff’s 
deaf-and-dumb sister—I think she was deaf and dumb, for she only 
spoke once all evening. It was positively the only night in my 
life that [ have eaten anything at a formal dinner, and the sin- 
gle time I attracted the slightest attention was when I almost 
choked to death on a bit of terrapin bone that got crosswise in 
my throat. Afterward, in the smoking-room, Garish, Gastly, Hash, 
and Jumpkin, the only interesting men there, got off in a corner 
and talked nothing but stocks. Since my last flyer, that has been 
a delicate subject with me, and I sought peace basking in the 
benign smile of old Bishop Bumble, who, over his cognac, dis- 
coursed, at great length, on his new scheme for a church race- 
track. He argued that as long as people had to have racing it would 
be best to place the control of the sport in proper hands. The 
present odds were manifestly unfair, he declared, and with up- 
right bookies in the ring the public could have an honest run 
for its money, which would make the track immensely popular 
and insure its success as a business proposition. He would allow 
only. ten-per-cent. dividends on the stock of the operating company, 
and all over that would be set aside as a fund with which to start 
new church tracks in different parts of the country. An interest- 
ing idea, indeed. ‘There were one or two points about which I 
wanted to take issue with the distinguished divine, but Garish 
began to lead the way to the drawing-room. 

So I was mighty glad, aftcr I had stood around for ten minutes 
looking at the women, to: feel Gladys tugging at my sleeve; to be 
able to tell our hostess what a charming evening I had had; to 
be able to go home. As Shakespeare or Milton, or whoever it was, 
said, “ There is no place like home.” 


From this period of his life on Mr. Mudison seems to devote 
much less of his time 
than formerly to wri- 
ting down his expe- 
riences, impressions, 
and thoughts. His 
diary, if such it can be 
called, becomes more 
fragmentary than 
ever. Particularly is 
he silent regarding 
the summer at Wheat- 
ley Hills. There is 
one mention of his 
having purchased an 
incubator, and a few 
thoughts on the an- 
nual nuisance of mov- 
ing from town to 
country. When he 
picks up his life nar- 
rative again he is 
back on Lexington 
Avenue, and beyond a 
hint that he is look- 
ing forward to breed- 
ing Irish terriers next 
year, there is no clue 
to the events of his 
rural life. 

The latest papers 
are rather disjointed. 
Mr. Mudison seems to 
have settled down to 
the placid existence of 
a well-to-do married 
man with no vocation. 
He has ceased either 
to act or to think. 
We do learn in one 
place, however, that 
Julius Hogginson 
Fairfield wed an ac- 
tress, settled in Sioux 
City, and is writing 
two historical novels 
yearly. We read in 
another place that 
Winthrop Jumpkin, 
7th, has married the 
youngest Twitter girl, 
and become president 
of one of the Twitter 
railroads. There is a 
: as touch of romance in 
— the disappearance of 


* Cecil Hash, who in an 


evil moment fell in 
love with a _ poor 
beauty, married, and 
moved to Morristown, 


Drawn by Will Grefe 
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so is known no more in the world. Again, 
there is pathos in this note, almost lost in 
a page of argument with Gladys on the for- 
eign-mission “question: “T see by the morn- 
ing paper that Horatio Gastly led the cotil- 


lon at Mrs. Twitter’s small dance last night 


—a spirited cotillon, dancing with the beau- 
tiful Miss Constance Twitter.” It calls to 
mind the poor rector, but our momentary 
sympathy for him disappears when we learn 
later that he has gone to a broader field, 
and is comfortably settled in the Garish 
chair of moral philosophy at Hale Uni- 
versity. 

With these facts we have taken the 
grain from a considerable mass of chaff, so 
it is hardly worth while to continue working 
over Mr. Mudison’s papers unless some up- 
heaval occurs to shake him out of the groove 
down which he seems to be comfortably 
sliding to actual as well as social oblivion. 
Some “day we shall behold the flag of the 
Cholmondeley Club flying at half-mast; some 
day we shall miss the familiar figure, the din- 
gy old man with a rusty silk hat, asleep in 
his window, the third window from the cor- 
ner. Then, perhaps, we will agree with him 
that, after all, it is just as well to be smart 
as it is to be famous. 

THE END. 





Results of Our Foreign Invasion 
(Continued from page 792.) 


undertaken the principal consideration in- 
volved has been quick delivery. If the for- 
eigner demands, as he seems to, economy in 
fuel, above all else, coupled with longevity, 
there is no doubt he can be accommodated, 
but it will probably necessitate setting aside 
special shops to handle the foreign work. 

One American company recently deliv- 
ered a consignment of pressed-steel cars to 
a railroad in Spain. Despite the advice of 
the builders to take standard American 
types, the foreigners demanded adherence to 
their own designs. Their wishes were met, 
but at a cost of about three times what it 
would have been had the advice of the build- 
ers been followed. And if one of those Span- 
ish cars breaks down there are no standard 
parts to draw from. It will be necessary to 
send men out on the road and patch the car 
up where it stands. We can get the for- 
eign trade if we go after it intelligently. 
But we must give the foreigner what he 
wants and what he thinks he requires. 

The one country which concerns Amer- 
icans more than any other to-day is Ger- 
many. The Emperor insists that:;first and 
foremost the German youth shall have tech- 
nical instruction, technical education, and 
to-day from the one institution of Char- 
lottenburg the Germans are turning out ev- 
ery year anywhere from 1800 to 2000 young 
men trained in the highest degree of tech- 
nical knowledge; and not only Charlotten- 
burg, but Dresden, Hanover, and other in- 
stitutions are contributing to this annual 
quota. These young men are absorbed by 
the great iron and. steel and machinery 
houses and_ ship-building establishments. 
They are the men who are making Germany 
what she is in the commercial world to-day. 





The Gambler 
(Continued from page 799.) 


For Milbanke there was a moment of hor- 
rible suspense, and a succeeding relief that 
drove all thought of the race and its result 
far from his mind. Immediately the field 
was clear he scrambled from his position and 
hurried to where Clodagh was soothing the 
still frightened Polly. 

“ Miss Clodagh, oo he began, “I am _ so 
sorry.. I assure you it—it was not my 
fault.” 

Clodagh was bending low over the mare’s 
neck, her flushed face partially hidden. She 
made no reply to his confused speech. 

“Miss Clodagh,” he began afresh, “ you 
are not angry? You don’t think it was my 
fault?” 

Clodagh laughed a little tremulously. 

“ Of course not,” she said. “ How can you 
be so silly? I hadn’t her properly in hand, 
that was all.” 

As she finished, young Asshlin cantered 
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‘Stay at the Hotel Cecil— Europe’s 
largest Hotel—during your next visit 


to London 


Comfort, quiet, reasonable 
charge—these are three reasons 
why the Hotel Cecil is popular 
with visitors from all parts of 
the United States. 








The Hotel Cecil is very cen- 
trally located. It is in the 
heart of Theatre - land, within 
six hundred and fifty yards 
of the principal restaurants 
and places of amusement. Spa- 
cious Drawing-roorns, splendid 
Dining- rooms, Grill Room, 
Restaurant, fine Writing-rooms 
and Smoking-rooms, Billiard- 
rooms, American Bar and 
Motor Garage are provided 


for your convenience and 
| bination. 


amusement. 


A note addressed to the Manager, Hotel 
Cecil, London, England, will bring full 
particulars and a descriptive, illustrated 
booklet, containing valuable information 
about amusements and points of interest in 


London. 





The Hotel Cecil is the 
best and most comfortable 
hotel for Americans who are 
visiting London for the first 
time. A capable and atten- 
tive staff will tell you of the 
principal points of interest and 
how they may be reached. You 
can obtain the little comforts 
and luxuries to which you are 
accustomed at the Hotel Cecil. 
Your requirements are under- 
stood and catered for. Thus 
you obtain all the luxuries and 
comfort of Europe’s finest hotel 
without being compelled to 
forego any of the little things 
which an American likes, such 
as a good cocktail before din- 
ner. No other hotel in Europe 
offers you such a happy com- 


You can obtain a room in the Hotel Cecil 
from $1.25 per day, light and attendance 
included. In Table d’hote Room—Breakfast 
from 60 cents: Luncheon 85 cents: Dinner 
$1.25; or as elaborate a repast as you please, 
in the Restaurant, a la carte. 


The Hotel Cecil, London, England. 





Financial 





Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. International Cheques. Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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N orthern Lights 


THRU THE LAND of the, 


& iJ 
Northern Pacific 
MEANS A CHANCE TO SEE 
Yellowstone Park, Lewis and Clark Exposition, Columbia River, 
AlasKa, and the incomparable scenery along the 
Northern Pacific Railway, the 


YELLOWSTONE PARK LINE. 
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Are completely illustrated and described in the handsomest automo- 
bile catalogue ever printed. Sent free to any address on request. 
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back, halting on the farther side of the 

ditch. His face was also flushed and his 

eyes looked dark. 

“Look here,” he said, eyeing Milbanke. 
“What did you mean by balking her like 
that? What were you doing with your 
beastly handkerchief? ’Twas no race, Clo!” 
he added. 

But Clodagh looked up. 

“Oh yes, it was,” she said. “It was all 
my own fault: I hadn’t Polly in hand. I 
should have pulled her together and sent her 
over with a touch of the whip. Apologize, 
Larry! *Twas a fair race.” 

But Larry still hesitated, his glance 
straying doubtfully from one face to the 
other. 

“Honor bright, Clo?” he asked at last. 

Clodagh nodded. : 

“Then I’m sorry, sir,” he said, frankly, 
“for saying what I said.” 

Milbanke made a murmur of forgiveness; 
and a moment later Nance appeared upon 
the scene, breathless and full of curiosity. 
As Larry entered upon a voluble account of 
the finish in reply to her eager questions, Clo- 
dagh wheeled the mare round and trotted 
quickly across the fields in the direction of 
the house. 

For a moment or two Milbanke stood ir- 
resolute; then a sudden impulse to follow 
the mare and her rider seized him, and 
ignoring Nance and Larry—still absorbed in 
heated explanation—he took his way slow- 
ly across the green and springy turf. 

His crossing of the fields was measured 
and methodical, and he had barely come 
within sight of the arched gateway of the 
yard when Clodagh reappeared—this time on 
foot. The tail of her habit was tucked un- 
der one arm, the struggling form of an Irish 
terrier was held firmly under the other. 

She came straight forward in his direc- 
tion; and reaching him, would have passed 
on without speaking. But he halted in front 
of her. 

“Miss Clodagh,” he said, “ you are hurt 
and disappointed.” 

Clodagh averted her eyes. “I’m not,” she 
said, shortly. 

“ But I see that you are.” 

No, I’m not.” 

“Miss Clodagh, you are. Can’t I do some- 
thing?” 

Then at last she looked at him. Her 
cheeks were burning, and her eyes were 
brimming with tears that only pride held 
back. 

“Tt isn’t the old race,” she said, defiant- 
ly. “ It’s—it’s Mick.” Two tears sudden- 
ly welled over and dropped on the warm 
red head of the dog. who responded with an 
adoring look from his beautiful eyes and a 
wild attempt to lick her face. 

“Oh, I’ve had him since he was six weeks 
old,” she cried, impulsively. “I reared him 
and trained him myself! He knows every 
word I say.” 

Milbanke suddenly looked relieved. 

“Ts that all?” he exclaimed, cheerfully. 
“Ts that all? We'll soon put that right. 
Keep your dog. I'll settle matters with 
your cousin.” He glanced back across the 
fields to where Larry was walking the cob 
to and fro. 

But Clodagh’s face expressed intense sur- 
prise. 

“But you don’t understand,” she said. 
“Mick was the stake. “Twas a fair race, 
and Larry won. Mick is—is Larry’s now.” 

He laughed a little. ‘“ Oh, nonsense! You 
raced for fun.” 5 

“Yes, for the best fun we could get,” 
she said, seriously. “ That’s why we staked 
what we cared most about. Don’t you under- 
stand?” For the moment her grief was 
merged in her unaffected surprise at his lack 
of comprehension. 

But Milbanke was staring at her inter- 
estedly. The scene at the br eakfast-table, and 
with it Asshlin’s offended pride and ridic- 
ulous dignity, had risen before him with her 
soft, surprised tone, her wide, incredulous 
gaze. An Asshlin might neglect everything 
else in the world, but his debts of honor 
were sacred things. 

He looked more closely at the pretty, dis- 
tressed face, at the brimming eyes and the 
resolutely set lips. 

“ And ‘simply because you staked him,” he 
said, “ vou intend to lose the dog?” 

Clodagh caught her breath, ‘and a fresh 
tear fell on Mick’s head; then with a de- 




















fiant lifting of the chin she started forward 
across the field. 
“Twas a fair race,’ she said, in an un- 
steady voice. 
To be Continued. 





Why Japan Wins 
(Continued from page 788.) 


would gaze with childish wonder at old 
“Scout ” (then twenty-two years old), the 
horse General Chaffee rode as lieutenant, 
and which was still doing duty in the troop; 
but they would turn from him with their 
note-books to ask where our horses came 
from, who bred them, who bought them, 
the price, how old they were when bought, 
who trained them, how long they lasted, and 
would always end by asking to have one 
of our horses shod that they might watch 
our method, and again the note-book and 
the sketches. They were much exercised 
over the fact that we had no school of in- 
struction for our saddlers, farriers, black- 
smiths, and cooks, and were surprised that 
such a lack of system could produce such 
good results. When I told them that some 
of our regiments had at times produced from 
their ranks anything from a clerk to a 
pharmacist or locomotive engineer they 
merely gave a shrug of the shoulders and 
put it down as another American lie. Then 
finally, after many bows and salutes and ex- 
pressions of thanks, with sometimes a visit 
to the American club, they would depart 
from our camp, leaving me feeling as though 
I had just stood an examination in camp 
equipment and troop administration. 

Notes such as these were taken concerning 
every arm of every nation represented in 
Peking and Tientsin. These .were closely 
studied and compared with their own or- 
ganization. What they adopted of all this 
would be hard to say. They asked for sev- 
eral of our McClellan saddles, to take them 
apart and examine them with an idea of 


adopting them. They admired the sim- - 


plicity, strength, and efficiency of the Mc- 
Clellan tree. Whether it has been adopted 
I very much doubt, as the money to instal 
a plant large enough to refit their army 
could be better spent in the present emer- 
gency. The rifle they are using at present 
was designed by a Japanese officer, as was 
also their field-piece. Their powder is the 
invention of a Japanese, and is said to be 
of excellent quality in ballistic properties 
and cheap of manufacture. 

The spirit of self-perfection was not con- 
fined to the officers. Even the privates and 
non-combatants entered into it. Some Amer- 
ican officers desiring to see a Japanese drill 
inquired when the drills were held. The 
hour mentioned was the same as the Amer- 
ican drill hour. “ But,” replied one of the 
Americans, “TIT hear your drill bugles sound- 
ing from ten to twelve.” “Oh,” replied the 
Jap, “those are merely our transport men. 
They have that hour to themselves, so they 
borrow the guns of the soldiers and get some 
officer or sergeant of the line to drill them.” 

On February 4, 1904, Baron Kamura, the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs for Japan, in- 
structed his minister at St. Petersburg to 
inform the Russian government that Japan 
considered it useless to continue further 
diplomatic relations, and would take such 
steps as she deemed necessary. Two days 
later this was done, and the minister asked 
for his passport. On the next day the Japa- 
nese transports and fleet sailed. On the fol- 
lowing day the first shot was fired. The 
Mikado’s deep - laid, long- conceived plans 
were consummated. 





History Repeated 


A LEARNED clergyman was talking with 
an illiterate preacher who professed to 
despise education. 

“You have been to college, I suppose?” 
asked the latter. 

“1 have, sir,” was the curt answer. 

“JT am thankful,” said the ignorant one, 
“that the Lord has opened my mouth to 
preach without learning.” 

“A similar event cccurred in Balaam’s 
time,” was the retort. 











| girls that make it an extraordinary school. 


| Special advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. 
| Write for catalogue. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 























































































Toast the Bride in a glass of rare 
Lireinta Dare 
IV 1ne 


Light, moderately sweet, the pure and whole- 
‘some essence of the Scuppernong, the Queen 
Grape of America. 

Rich in the health-giving qualities that make 
wine the great nerve nourisher—an indispensable 
element of your daily food. 

The flavor and bouquet of “Virginia Dare” 
are unrivalled by Hungary’s rarest Tokays, making 
it not only the accepted wine for daily use, but 
ideal for all occasions and ceremonies sacred to 
the home. 

Mention your dealer’s name and write for our 
interesting book, sent free— 


“The Art of Serving Wine” 


Tells when, where and how to correctly serve wines ; gives valuable recipes 
for many delicious beverages; describes Garrett’s ‘‘Virginia Dare,” ‘*Minne- 
haha,” ‘‘Pocahontas” and other pure wholesome wines, and cites high au- 
thorities to prove their great food value. It is a book -worth having. If 
your dealer will not supply you with Garrett’s Wines, we will and pay de- 
livery charges. 

We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisfied, whether 
you buy from us or your dealer. Write to-day. 


GARRETT & CO., 597 Berkiey Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Pioneer American Wine Growers. 
St. Louis, Mo. ESTABLISHED 1835. San Francisco, Cal. 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 


The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons 
in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Millinery. Home Sani- 
tation, Conversation and Walking—all without extra cost. 








Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





He said he loved her and, when asked for 
some proof, produced a policy of insurance on 
his life in her favor. Verdict accordingly, as 
the policy was in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
# FPIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE SOHMER'’' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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ENGLAND’S “GOOD-BY” TO MR. CHOATE. 





WEEKLY 


—From ‘Punch.’ 



















WELLINGTON 
HOTELS wes 


The WELLINGTON, 7th Ave. and 55th 
St. Modern. fireproof; telephone and 

rivate bath in every apartment; E. P., 
§: 00 per day and up. 

The WESTMINSTER, Irving Place and 
16th St., one block East of Union Square, 
Remodeled at a cost of over $100,000; 
telephone and electric lights in every 
room; 75 new bathrooms; E. P., $1.00 


per day and up. A. W. EAGER 








PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 


Ss. 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘I'astes Good. Use 









in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPEERS co., 


Dept. 57. zebanon, Ohio. 
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WISCONSIN 


Your Vacation 


can be spent most pleasantly 
and profitably at Waukesha, 
Waupaca, Fifield or any one of the 
hundred other delightful and refresh- 
ing resorts reached via the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL 


CGNTRAL \ 
{ Ratway / 


Ask your local railroad agent, or write for 


illustrated booklets, FREE. 


Pullman Sleepers JAS.C.POND 
Cafe Parlor Cars General Passenger Agent 
Free Reclining Chair Cars MILWAUKEE 

wl 


The Road of 


Service-System-Safety 



















An entertaining and valuable book of reminiscences. 


and knew them in daily life. 


Portraits of the Sixties 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 
Cardinal Newman, and a long list of people of note are pictured, as Mr. McCarthy himself saw 


Uniform with Mr. McCarthy's “ Reminiscences”? 
Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 








If BALDNESS and 
FALLING HAIR 


were caused by 


DISEASE 


physicians would have long ago found 
aremedy. Tonics and lotions applied to 
the outside of the scalp do soften the 
hair-—but that’s all. By exercising the 
arms, we build up muscle—not by out- 
side applications of medicine. The arms, 
the body and the lower limbs can be ex- 
ercised at will—but the scalp requires 
mechanical aid. Exercise makes the 
blood circulate, lack of exercise makes 
it stagnate. The Vacuum method is the 
kind of exercise that makes the blood 
circulate. It gently draws the rich blood 
to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair 
roots. This causes the hair to grow. 
It is the simple, common-sense principle 
of physical culture applied to the scalp. 


Our Guarantee 
(backed by the Bank): 


We will send you by prepaid express an 
Evans Vacuum Cap, allowing you ample 
time to prove its virtue, and all we ask 
of you is to deposit the price of the ap- 
pliance in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis 
during the trial period, subject to your 
own order. Tf you do not cultivate a 
sufficient growth of hair to convince you 
that this method is effective, simply notify 
the bank and they will return your deposit 


A sixteen-page book, illus- 
trated, will be sent you free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap Co. 


667 
Fullerton 
Building 





St. Louis 
































article on its arrival, Pe Steaas of ser _ — 
monthly paymen 


OFTIS bean CUTTERS 
: HMAKERS, JEWELERS 
Dept. F 61, 821098 State St. 

BROS & CO. sss6 CHICAGG, ILL., U. S. A. 
SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 

















First - Class Hotels and Clubs, on Wheels — it 
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The New York Central. 














Papoleon Bonaparte 


(HIS COMPLETE LIFE) 


and the story of the 


French 
Revolution 


by 





John $. @. Abbott 














IN SIX VOLUMES 


With plans, maps, facsimiles of .letters, important documents, etc., etc. 








HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the most vivid, brilliant, and 
interesting chapter in the world’s history. It has been told by many writers, but, 
we think, never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. The 

eminent author, John S. C. Abbott, has here written in his most brilliant style and imbued 
the whole work with the results of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes 
are of royal-octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 
They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles 
of documents, etc.—an important and distinctive feature. 


Our Offe On receipt of $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON anp tHE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

in six uniform volumes—all charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send 
them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a munth 
until the total amount, $12.00, is paid. In addition to the books we will enter your name, without ad- 
ditional cost to you, for one year’s subscription to either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, Harper’s WEEKLY, Har- 
PER’s Bazar, or THE NortH AMERICAN Review. The total cost to you for both books and periodical 
is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. ant. 


Harper § Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 












































—IsIt STEADY and 
STRONG Every 
Day in the Year ? 


You are not training for a 
college regatta. But you must 
pull an oar in the race of life, 
and you need the strength and 

endurance that come from a 
natural food that is perfectly 


adapted in form and material to 
every requirement of the human 


body. Such a food is 


- Shredded 
Whole Wheat 
Biscuit 


It contains all the nutritive elements of 
the whole wheat grain, copked and drawn 
into fine porous shreds, which enable the 
stomach to readily take up all their strength- 
' - giving, body-building properties. 


There’s Life and Health in Every Shred 


for the toiler, the thinker, the outdoor man and the 
indoor man. You need Brawnand Brain for the mas- 
ter stroke that wins. Starchy foods do not make them. 


q Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the purest and cleanest cereal food in the 
world made in the cleanest and most hygienic industrial building in the 
world. It is delicious for breakfast, or for every meal, with hot or cold 
milk or cream. 9 Do you know TRISCUIT? It is the new Shredded 
Wheat cracker, eaten as a toast with butter or with cheese, preserves or 
beverages. Q “ The Vital Question Cook Book”’ is sent free. Write to-day. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 








Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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